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REMARKS. 


Curse  of  gammon. 

The  Poetry  of  Pope,  the  Paintings  of  Hogarth,  and  the  Victories 
of  Wellington,  are  moral  lessons  to  mankind.  We  shall  not  expa¬ 
tiate  on  the  mighty  conqueror 

“  Who  broke  the  neck  of  tyranny,  and  left  no  more  to  do,” 
nor  on  the  immortal  Satirist  who  “  touch’d  and  sham’d  by  redicule 
alone”  the  flagitious  evil-doers  of  his  day.  We  shall  consider  lor  a 
few  moments  the  “  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reach’d  the  noblest  point  of  art; 

Whose  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart !” 

The  works  of  Hogarth  are  medicines  for  melancholy.  If  the  mood 
be  of  Jaques’s  quality,  “a  most  humorous  sadness,”  it  will  revel  in 
the  master’s  whim ;  if  of  a  deeper  tinge,  there  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  for  mournful  reflection.  Though  an  unsparing  satirist,  prob¬ 
ing  vice  and  folly  to  the  quick,  he  has  compassion  for  human  frailty 
and  sorrow.  He  is  no  vulgar  caricaturist,  making  merry  with  per¬ 
sonal  deformity.  He  paints  wickedness  in  its  true  colours,  and  if  the 
semblance  be  hideous,  the  original,  not  the  copy,  is  to  blame.  His 
scenes  are  faithful  transcripts  of  life,  high  and  low.  He  conducts  us 
into  the  splendid  saloons  of  fashion  ;  we  pass  with  him  into  the  direst 
cells  of  want  and  misery.  He  reads  a  lesson  to  idleness,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  debauchery,  such  as  never  was  read  before.  He  is  equally 
master  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous.  He  exhibits  the  terrible 
passions  and  their  consequences  with  almost  superhuman  power.— 
Every  stroke  of  his  pencil  points  a  moral ;  every  object,  however  in¬ 
significant,  has  its  meaning.  His  detail  is  marvellous,  and  bespeaks 
a  mind  pregnant  with  illustration— an  eye  that  nothing  could  escape. 
Bvsshe’s  Art  of  Poetry,  the  well-chalked  tally,  the  map  of  the  gold 
mines,  and  the  starved  cur  making  off  with  the  day’s  lean  provision, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  distressed  poet’s  ragged  finery,— his 
half-mended  breeches,  and  all  the  exquisite  minutiae  of  his  garret.— 
PI  is  very  wig,  most  picturesquely  awry  !  is  a  happy  symbol  of  poetical 
and  pecuniary  perplexity.  Of  the  same  marking  character  are  the  cow’s 
horns  rising  just  above  the  little  citizen’s  head  in  the  print  of  “  Even¬ 
ing,”  telling  a  sly  tale!  while  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  strollers’ 
barn ;  the  flags,  paintpots,  pageants,  clouds,  waves,  puppets,  dark 
lanterns,  thunder,  lightning,  daggers,  perriwigs,  crowns,  sceptres, 
saltboxes,  ghosts, -devils,  and  tragedy  queens,  exhibit  such  an  unique 
miscellany  of  wonders,  that  none  but  an  Hogarth  ever  thought  ot 
bringing  together !  Turn,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  “Gin  Lane”  and 
its  frightful  accompaniments. 

“  The  Curse  of  Mammon  ”  is  a  scenic  illustration  of  the  celebrated 
pictures  of  Marriage-h-la-Mode.  A  subject  more  favourable  could  hardly 
be  found.  The  characters  are  strongly  marked,  the  situations  highly 
dramatic,  and  the  story  is  told  with  clearness  and  precision.  Though 
much  is  done  ready  to  the  author’s  hand,  still  much  remains  for  him 
to  do.  To  make  lips,  silently  eloquent  on  the  canvass,  hold  converse 
on  the  stage,  to  walk  a  series  of  admirable  portraits  out  of  the  frame, 
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and  give  them  speech  and  metion,  requires  experience  and  aptitude. 
The  living  tableaux  were  exact  counterparts  of  their  well-known  ori¬ 
ginals;  they  were  correctly  grouped,  and  bore  the  true  expression  of 
the  master.  The  silly  Lord  Danegelt  gallantly  turned  his  back  to  his 
fair  bride,  simperingly  took  snuff,  and  contemplated  his  irresistible 
graces  in  the  looking-glass.  Farrinelli  trilled  an  Italian  sonnata— a 
flute-playing  Eolus  distended  his  ruddy  cheeks  to  a  ludicrous  con¬ 
vexity  ;  Lord  Leatherhead  snored  melodiously  amidst  this  concord  of 
sweet  sounds;  while  Lady  Foxglove,  lifting  up  her  brawny  elbows  in 
rapturous  extacy,  knocked  down  the  cup  of  hot  coffee  obsequiously 
handed  to  her  by  sable  Jupiter,  scalded  Snowdrop,  who  dances  and 
grins  with  agony,  and  spoiled  her  new  brocade.  Mr.  Davidge  spoke  a 
short  prologue,  in  the  character  of  Hogarth,  with  his  grave,  gruff- 
looking  mastiff'  at  his  side.  The  audience  were  taken  with  pleasant 
surprise,  and  hailed  the  impersonation  with  loud  applause. 

The  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  the  aristrocracy  of  rank  occupy  pro¬ 
minent  stations  on  the  foreground.  The  rich  Alderman  Mammon 
would  make  his  only  child  a  Countess,  and  cares  not  how  dearly  he 
pays  for  his  whistle.  The  pauper  Earl  of  Normanfield,  endures  the 
relationship  that  disencumbers  his  estate  of  half-a-million,  and  puts 
thirty  thousand  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  Lord  Danegelt,  the  half¬ 
witted  heir  of  his  gastronomy  and  gout.  The  ambitious  citizen  ad¬ 
vances  another  bidding  to  secure  the  coronet— -his  daughter’s  happi¬ 
ness.  For  Margaret  has  plighted  her  faith  to  Counsellor  Talbot  the 
young  lord’s  foster-brother.  But  what  of  that?  The  five  gilt  balls 
are  in  the  market;  the  hammer  is  up;  one  more  drop  of  blood  from 
the  heart !  Going  !  going  1 — The  bride’s  happiness  is  gone! 

The  marriage  contract  being  signed  and  sealed,  and  the  formal 
ceremony  of  a  chilling  salute  having  passed  between  the  affianced 
pair,  the  Earl  of  Normanfield  retires  to  his  savory  luncheon;  and, 
just  as  he  is  lifting  a  glass  of  madeira  to  his  lips  to  wash  down  the 
bitter  pill  of  this  Plebeian  alliance,  his  old  enemy  the  gout  touches 
his  heart  which  nothing  ever  touched  before,  and  sends  him  home  to 
the  family  mausoleum. 

After  a  lapse  of  twelve  months  we  are  introduced  to  the  young  Earl 
and  his  Countess.  Their  life  has  been  an  unhappy  one.  Indifference, 
extravagance,  gaming,  cock-fighting,  and  libeitinism  on  my  lord’s 
part,  have  estranged  the  affections  of  my  lady;  and  the  sympathy  of 
Mr.  lalbot  is  only  likely  to  provoke  unfavourable  comparisons,  and 
afford  a  dangerous  consolation.  The  alderman  imprudently  makes  an 
enemy  where  he  should  have  made  a  friend.  John  Quitrent,  the 
Eai  1  s  steward,  falls  under  his  suspicion.  He  must  needs  investigate 
the  old  man’s  accounts  to  discover  imputed  defalcations ;  and  the  report 
(whispered  by  Talbot)  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  Honourable 
(! !)  Mr.  Mandrake,  the  wretched  skinflint  had  actually  planned  his 
own  daughter’s  dishonour,  induces  the  Countess  to  second  her  father’s 
demand  for  his  instant  dismissal.  My  Lord  Spendthrift  unwillingly 
consents,  and  Quitrent  departs,  vowing  vengeance, — which  vengeance 
is  already  on  the  quick  march. 

From  the  interest  that  Talbot  takes  in  the  welfare  of  Mary  So- 
merton,  the  reputed  daughter  of  John  Quitrent,  Lady  Norman¬ 
field  suspects  that  he  is  attached  to  her.  Suffering  daily  annoyance 
from  an  ungrateful  husband,  and  feeling  her  heart’s  first  flame  re¬ 
kindle,  she  had  resolved  to  abandon  her  perilous  position,  and  forbid 
the  future  visits  of  the  young  counsellor.  But  this  new  idea  taking 
possession  of  her  mind,  she  foregoes  her  wise  intention,  and  vainly 
hopes,  as  he  loves  another,  to  secure  him  as  a  friend.  The  result  is 
as  may  be  expected.  Mutual  explanations  ensue ;  the  Countess  is  un¬ 
deceived;  she  remonstrates  against  their  guilty  passion;  yet  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  her  gallant,  consents  to  meet  him  for  a  final 
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adieu.  Where?  in  the  name  of  propriety!  At  the  midnight  mas¬ 
querade! 

Now,  Monsieur  Toupee,  her  ladyship’s  friseur,  has  cast  his  barber-ic 
eye  at  pretty  Miss  Somerton,  who,  by  some  mysterious  revelation, 
turns  out  to  be  sister  to  Mr.  Talbot.  The  shaver’s  addresses  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  cavalier  fashion  by  the  professor  of  the  law,  who  considers 
Coke  and  Littleton  will  reap  but  small  honour  from  an  alliance  with 
wash-ball  and  curling-tongs.  He  kicks  Monsieur  Toupee  down  three 
flights  of  stone  stairs,  -  an  indignity  that  tires  red  hot  the  barber’s 
bosom.  He  cannot  pistol  the  offender,  but  he  can  peach  him.  He 
therefore  runs  post-haste  to  my  lord,  reveals  the  overheard  secret  of 
the  assignation ;  powder-monkey  and  peer,  hackney  coach  it  incog  to 
the  masquerade ;  the  couple  are  most  inconveniently  surprised ; 
swords  are  drawn ;  a  duel  ensues ;  the  peer  is  pinked,  and  the  para¬ 
mour  escapes. 

The  steward,  broken-hearted  and  dying,  sends  a  hasty  message  to 
Talbot  to  attend  him  on  his  death-bed.  Groaning  with  bodily  pain, 
but  his  spirit  alert  for  vengeance,  Quitrent  speaks  of  certain  docu¬ 
ments  which  prove  that  Talbot  is  the  true  Earl  of  Normanfleld  instead 
of  the  deceased  booby  who  has  so  disgraced  the  family  honours.  For 
Gertrude,  the  old  earl’s  housekeeper,  with  the  connivance  of  Quitrent, 
had  substituted  her  own  infant  for  the  rightful  heir,  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  Countess,  she  was  appointed  nurse  to  the  child  that  no¬ 
ble  lady  had  died  in  giving  birth  to.  At  this  moment  a  voice  is  heard. 
’Tis  Gertrude’s !  Talbot  hides  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  infuriated 
woman  bursts  into  the  chamber.  She  demands  the  important  papers; 
threats  and  attempted  violence  prevail.  She  unlocks  the  bureau,  and 
secures  the  prize,  when  Talbot,  darting  from  behind  the  curtain, 
snatches  it  from  her  hand.  Great  is  the  dying  man’s  triumph.  His 
eyes  light  up  with  frightful  joy,  and  he  chuckles  hysterically. 

In  an  agony  ot  remorse  the  Countess  confessed  she  had  murdered 
her  husband.  She  is  arrested  ;  but  Talbot  comes  to  her  aid ;  tells  the 
story  of  the  unhappy  encounter,  and  yields  himself  up  to  be  tried  by 
his  peers. 

But  the  Curse  of  Mammon  demands  another  victim  before  that  tri¬ 
bunal  can  pass  judgment.  The  Countess,  unable  to  survive  her  ho¬ 
nour,  dies  by  poison. 

The  comic  part  of  this  drama  rests  on  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Toupee,  who  is  occasionally  relieved  of  his  facetious  burthen  by  Ju¬ 
piter  the  dingy  Adonis  of  the  servant’s  hall.  Mr.  Smith’s  prominent 
nasal  organ,  to  which  (Heaven  k -nose!)  we  are  indebted  for  infinity 
of  fun,  came  appropriately  into  play  in  the  Friseur.  It  is  the  living 
prototype  of  the  pictorial  pendant  proboscis,  the  bridge  of  which 
hangs  so  gracefully  over  the  lady’s  curls.  Hogarth  must  have  had  a 
pisgah  vision  of  it  to  have  produced  such  a  high-arched  prenomenon. 

The  elite  of  the  Adelplii  nave  crossed  the  bridge  (not  Mr.  Smith’s!) 
to  the  Surry  side,  where  crowded  houses  greet  the  spirited  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Davidge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  in  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Nortnanfield  gave  great  strength  to  the  cast,  and  the  manager  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  ability  in  their  penurious  and 


revengeful  steward. 
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The  Dresses  are  of  the  stile  of  1745.  See  the  Frontispiece. 


PROLOGUE, 

Spoken,  in  the  character  of  Hogarth,  by  Mr.  Davidge. 

(Vide  the  celebrated  Portrait  of  “  Hogarth  and  his  Dog.") 


From  me  to-night  the  Players  take  their  text ; — 
I  wonder  what  the  deuce  they’ll  think  of  next ! 
If  they  don’t  do  my  Pictures  well,  odd  ’rat  ’em  ! 
As  sure  as  fate,  I’ll  set  my  dog  Trump  at  ’em  ! 
The  Author,  so  they  say,  to  fame  is  new, 

Seeking  through  me  to  win  a  name  from  you  : 
Give  him  a  kindly  welcome,  friends,  I  pray, 

And,  ’pon  my  life,  I  think  you’ll  like  his  Play. 


<2Cast  of  tf;e  Characters, 

As  performed  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Theatre,  April  1 ,  ]  839. 


Earl  of  Nor munfteld  .... 

Lord  Dane  gelt  ( his  son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nor- 

manfield) . 

Lord  Leatherhead  . 

Sir  Felix  Foxglove  . 

Sir  John  Fielding  (a  Magistrate) 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Mandrake 
Alderman  Mammon 
Serjeant  Lawchase  . 

Henry  Talbot  {a  young  Barrister) 

Signor  Farinelli  c  , 

Herr  Weidmann  \  German  Musiciatis.  j 

John  Quitrent  ( Steward  to  Lord  Normanfield ) 
Hubbajcuk  Holdfast  (Book  Keeper  to  Mammon ) 
Mr.  Manacle  (a  Surgeon)  ... 

Clerk . 

Toupee  ( a  Hair  Dresser) 

Jupiter  (a  Black  Servant ) 

Asdrubal  (a  Black  Boy)  . 

Timothy  ( Servant  to  Alderman  Mammon ) 

Servant .  y 

Watchman 


Margaret  Mammon  (afterwards  Countess  of  Nor¬ 
manfield)  .  J 

Gertrude  Talbot  (Housekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
manfield)  . J 

Lady  Foxglove 
Mary  Sornerton 

Deborah  .  .  ' 

Girl  .  .  . 


Mr.  Goldsmith. 
|  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Francis. 

.  Mr.  Dale. 

.  Mr.  Courtney. 

.  Mr.  Heslop. 

.  Mr.  Forbes. 

.  Mr.  Saville. 

Mr.  Cullen. 

Mr.  Morelli. 

•  Mr.  Davidge. 

.  Mr.  France. 

Mr.  R.  Green. 
Mr.  James. 

Mr.  W.  Smith. 

.  Mr.  Ross. 
Master  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Dixie. 

Mr.  Chapino, 

|  Mrs.  Yates. 

}  Mrs.  H.  Vining. 

Miss  Martin. 
Miss  Chartley. 
Mrs.  Lewis. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MAMMON; 


BEING  A 

FAC-SIMILE  EMBODYMENT 

O  F 

HOGARTH’S  MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  Curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  First 
Picture  of  Hogarth's  Marriage ,  d-ia-mode — 

SSetrotfymcnt. 

The  Earl  of  Normanfield  and  Alderman  Mammon 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  table ,  l.  c.  Serjeant 
Lawchase  and  Habbakuk  Holdfast  standing  near 
them — Lord  Danegelt  seated  on  a  sofa ,  r.  c.,  taking 
snuff. ;  with  his  back  turned  to  his  betrothed ,  Margaret 
Mammon,  who  is  seated  beside  him — Henry  Talbot,  c. 

Nor.  We  agree,  then,  Mammon,  to  graft  your  daughter 
on  our  family  tree. 

Hab.  And  we,  my  lord,  by  these  presents,  cancel  the 
mortgage  held  by  the  alderman  on  your  Yorkshire  estates, 
place  at  the  noble  viscount’s  disposal  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  as  Miss  Margaret’s  dowry,  and  make  over 
the  Lancashire  property  in  trust  for  the  heir-male. 

Mam.  Burthened  with  portions  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
each  to  the  girls,  should  theie  be  any. 

Nor.  [To  Danegelt.]  Get  nothing  but  males,  I  beseech 
you,  Charles  ;  it  would  be  twenty  thousand  pities  if  a  single 
acre  were  compromised. 

Dan.  [Rising.]  I’ll  do  what  I  can,  my  lord,  for  the  up¬ 
holding  of  our  house,  depend  upon  it.  I’ll  endeavour  to 
avert  such  a  catastrophe  by  every  means  in  my  power,  upon 
my  honour.  [Crosses  to  the  table ,  l. 

Mam.  My  lord,  that  steward  of  yours  is,  I  shrewdly 
suspect,  a  consummate  rascal.  These  debits  and  credits 
are  so  mystified  that  the  best  accountant  in  the  city  would 
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be  unable,  in  their  present  state,  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
them.  With  your  permission,  I’ll  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  looking  over  the  fellow’s  accounts. 

Nor.  Oh,  certainly,  certainly. 

Mam.  Y  ou,  I  suppose,  very  seldom  examine  them. 

Nor.  Me  ! — Lord  bless  you — never  ! 

Mam.  [Aside.] !Umph!  pretty  pickings  the  scoundrel  has 
hack  no  doubt.  But  that  shall  soon  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Tal.  [Apart  to  Margaret.']  Margaret,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late.  A  word  and  you  are  free,— a  syllable— a  glance  of 
encouragement,  and  I  will  rend  the  net  to  atoms,  in  which 
then  pride  and  avarice  would  enmesh  you. 

Mar.  [Rising  and  coming  forward,*..]  Forbear,  Henrv! 

for  mercy  s  sake  forbear  !  I  would— I  dare  not— I _ 

lal.  (r.  c.)  You  love  me  no  longer — you _ 

Mam  Mr.  Talbot,  attach  the  seal  to  these  conveyances 

BrpJ«eai iy>°Ur  °P1lni°n  1S  in  conf°rmity  with  Counsellor 
Biasscheek  s,  so  the  settlement  need  not  be  redrawn. 

Ijaw.  Certainly  not. 

signatures'0^  ”°thinS  iS  Wanting  but  our  “veral 

Mar.  [Aside,  *.]  Nothing  is  wanting!  Oh,  cruel 
cruel  m0ckery  !  Nothing  is  wanting  !  At  the  foul  lit 
hood  my  poor  fluttering  heart  beats  in  its  prison  walls  as 

ntrcr/s ebr them-  Lies“-^  « 

nT'  ■  L°rd  DaneSelt>  is  the  marriage  settlement 
Ban.  [Taking  a  pen.]  Settlement !  Oh— ah— yes  ' 

Hab.  Opposite  that  seal,  my  lord  y  * 

Ban.  [Signing.]  There  !  anything  more  ? 

Si^IndTheiladTrthe  kdy’  you  cold-blooded  rascal!— 
oign  and  seal  wuth  your  bride,  varlet 1 

Ran.  True! 

N  f"1--},  His  bride  !  Oh,  Heaven  ! 
vou  Thfp“w  her  c/‘w*'3  Mad™.  1  salute 

L  'respectable  and  Alderman  Mammon, 

should™-  '  ?  and  y°urs-  have  resolved  that  we 

one  but  as»eC0U'’-eS,;  a'16  'ace  of  life  is  'ather  a  long 
one,  but,  as  we  are  linked  together,  pray  don’t  let  us  Wl? 

and  snarl  at  each  other  by  the  wiy,  bit  dve and \ake  ^ 

it  becomes  well-bred  people.  Tears  !  S 

lord  Gnd  cominfJ  forward,  c.]  Of  joy  mv 

ord,  of  joy!  [Bowing  to  Danegelt.]  Even  as  the  tend/ 

[ZrfrM  ltS  d/W  bef°re  the 'radiance  of  the  rising  sun 
[Apart  to  Margaret,  angrily.]  Would  you  dare  thwart  me  ? 
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Dan.  Bravo  !  a  very  tolerable  simile  for  a  citizen. 

Law.  [Apart  to  Daneyelt.]  Rather  dim  and  misty,  I 
think. 

Dan.  [Apart  to  Lawchase.]  So  are  the  lady’s  eyes,  Mr. 
Serjeant,  which  renders  the  application  the  more  appro¬ 
priate.  [Margaret  retires  up  to  the  sofa. 

Nor.  [Who  has  been  examining  the  deeds. ]  Stay  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Talbot.  Alderman,  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  their  younger  boys. 

Mam.  Give  them  five  thousand  pounds  each  on  the 
Yorkshire  property,  and  put  them  into  the  church,  my  lord. 
That  estate  can  well  afford  the  burthen,  being  but  now 
cleared  of  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  with  nine  seats  in 
the  house,  you  may  command  each  bishopric  as  it  falls 
every  incumbency  the  chancellor  can  bestow. 

Nor.  True,  true ! 

Mam.  Mr.  Talbot,  take  care  that  Castle  Raby  is  charged 
with  that  provision. 

Dan.  They  talk  as  much  about  males  and  females,  and 
“  provisions,”  as  if  we  were  going  to  apply  ourselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  breeding  of  children,  and  were  under  en¬ 
gagement  to  populate  the  whole  county!  Really,  Law- 
chase,  marriage  is  a  great  bore— a  desperate  pill  to  swallow. 

Law.  A  pill,  my  lord !  for  a  fine  woman,  and  a  fortune 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I’d  swallow  on  ox  : 

Dan.  I’ve  no  doubt  of  it — lawyers,  it  is  proverbial, 
can  swallow  anything.  If  a  man  once  get  into  the  clutches 
of  you  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  you  not  only  eat  up  his 
live-stock,  but  generally  manage  to  bolt  his  house  and  lands 
into  the  bargain. 

Law.  [Laughing.']  Ka,  ha,  ha  !  very  good— very  good, 
indeed,  my  lord.  [To  Margaret.]  Now,  madam,  your  sig¬ 
nature,  if  you  please. 

Mam.  [In  a  low ,  stern  tone  to  Margaret ,  who  stands 

bewildered.]  Margaret ! 

[He  takes  her  hand ,  and  leads  her  to  the  table. 

Enter  Servant,  r. 

Ser.  [To  Lord  Danegelt.]  My  lord,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Mandrake  is  in  the  drawing-room.  I  told  him  that 
you  were  engaged,  but - 

Dan.  Stupid  blockhead  !  I  am  not  engaged.  Say  that  I 
will  be  with  him  instantly.  [Exit  Servant,  r.]  Serjeant, 
have  you  any  further  need  of  me  ? 

Law.  Why,  no,  my  lord,  no  absolute  need  ;  but  it  is 
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unusual  for  parties— especially  on  occasions  of  this  sort, 
to - 

Dan.  To  quit  the  bride.  I  know  what  you  would  say. 
Have  I  anything  more  to  sign  ? 

Law.  Nothing. 

Dan.  Then  business  must  be  attended  to.  Poule  Man¬ 
drake  has  just  returned  from  the  Westminster  Pit  and  no 
doubt,  brought  the  latest  state  of  the  odds. 

Law.  Westminster  Pit ! — odds  ! 

Dan.  Yes :  the  greatest  main  of  cocks  of  the  season  is 
to  be  fought  to-morrow.  {Going,  but  returns.']  When  am 
I  to  be  married  ? 

Law.  On  Thursday,  my  lord.  [He  goes  to  the  table. 
Mam.  [At  the  table.]  Opposite  that  seal,  Margaret. 

rm.  ,  ,  r  „  [.She  signs  the  deed. 

Thursday,  eh  ?  [After  a  moment's  consideration .] 
lhat  will  do— settling  day  is  on  the  Saturday!  [To  Hab- 
bakulc.]  What  is  the  amount  of  the  hard  cash  that  Mam¬ 
mon  advances  ? 

Hab.  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  my  lord. 

Dan.  [Aside.]  I’ll  lay  out  two  of  the  thirty  on  Martin¬ 
gale  s  Jot ;— the  money  can’t  be  disposed  of  to  better  ad- 

vai}.  a£e‘  _  [Exit,  hastily,  r. 

Nor.  Miss  Margaret,  I  give  you  joy.  [She  curtsies. 
Mar.  [Aside,  turning  away  with  agony.]  Joy— j0y  ! 

[Normanfield  rings  the  bell. 
Enter  Servant,  r. 

Mam.  Habbakuk,  sign  your  name  as  a  witness. 

■at  rrr,  ,  ~  [ Habbakuk  signs  the  deed 

Nor.  [To  the  Servant.]  Tell  them  to  serve  luncheon  hi 
the  library.  [.&«*  Servant  R 

Tal.  (r  c.)  [Apart  to  Margaret.]  Dare  you  be  saved 
even  now?  J  vcu 

Mam.  Talbot,  your  signature  will  make  the  deed  com- 
jpj.0  t6  • 

Tal.  [Apart.]  Margaret ! 

Mar.  [Apart.]  I  cannot  brave  my  father’s  curse  ! 

™iks  on  a  chair  and  weeps—Talbot  goes  to  the 
back  of  the  table,  and  signs  the  deed. 

Mam.  ’Tis  done  ;  my  daughter  is  a  Countess 

Where  is  Danegelt .  What,  gL  ,  leSll  “j 
his  bride  —  The  ill-bred,  impolitic  rascal! -And  the 
pool  girl,  I  declare,  absolutely  weeping  —  uo  ^oup,t  a. 
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such  strange  conduct.  Confound  the  fellow’s  inattention  ! 
lie  might  have  kept  up  appearances  until  the  honey-moon 
had  waned  a  trille,  at  all  events.  [ To  Margaret.']  But 
never  mind,  my  dear  ;  accept  my  escort.  An  ill-mannered 
young  villain  !  Still,  in  the  main,  he  is  a  good-hearted  boy, 
and  will  make  you  a  capital  husband.  Oh,  this  cursed 
gout !  Lawchase,  give  me  your  arm — Talbot,  yours. — 
Mammon  you  must  perforce,  attend  to  your  fair  daughter. 
[Walking  slowly  between  Lawchase  and  Talbot.]  Ah  1 
what  a  twinge  ! 

[Exeunt  Normanjield ,  Lawchase ,  and  Talbot ,  r. 

Mam.  [To  Habbakuk.]  Habbakuk,  return  to  Lombard 
Street — tell  Master  Foster  that  I  shall  not  be  at  home  in 
time  to  get  on  Change  to-day,  but  that,  should  anything 
particular  occur,  he  will  find  me  here.  Call  in  the  steward’s 
room  as  you  pass  through  the  hall,  and  let  Quitrent  know 
that,  by  the  earl’s  desire,  I  shall  expect  to  see  his  accounts 
properly  and  intelligibly  made  up  by  Monday  next,  and  all 
the  vouchers  produced.  [Exit  Habbakuk ,  l.]  Margaret ! 

Mar.  [Timidly.]  Sir ! 

Mam.  [With  stern  decision.]  Your  marriage  takes  place 
on  Thursday. 

Mar.  [Throwing  herself  at  his  feet.]  Father — father! 
have  pity  on  your  child  ! 

Mam.  Are  you  mad  ? 

Mar.  Alas  !  alas  !  would  that  I  were — or  dead — or  any¬ 
thing,  so  that  this  dreadful  contract  were  but  cancelled ! 

Mam.  Girl,  you  are  a  fool!  Your  father  gives  you 
wealth — your  husband,  title.  What  can  a  woman  of  sense 
wish  for  more  ? 

Mar.  What  can  a  woman  of  feeling  wish  for  less  ?  So 
that  she  be  but  rich  in  her  husband’s  affection,  she  covets 
nothing — she  is  rich  indeed.  So  that  she  possesses  a  title 
to  his  heart,  she  envies  not  the  proudest — she  is  happy 
indeed ! 

Mam.  Hark  ye,  Margaret — I  am  in  no  humour  for  fool¬ 
ing  :  your  marriage  with  Lord  Danegelt  is  a  matter  de¬ 
cided — the  contract  signed.  [As  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought.]  You  can’t — you  have  no  prior  attachment  ? 

Mar.  Sir — I — [Aside.]  Fear  chokes  my  utterance  ! 

Mam.  Not  that  it  would  make  the  slightest  difference, 
my  dear,  if  you  had  ;  for,  setting  aside  the  disparity  be¬ 
twixt  Lord  Danegelt’s  rank  and  that  of  any  other  person 
with  whom  you  have  ever  come  in  contact,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  eligibility  of  the  arrangement  on  that  account,  I  am 
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decidedly  and  upon  principle  opposed  to  what  is  called  love- 
matches.  The  passion  seldom  lasts  out  the  honey-moon, 
and  then  disappointment  embitters  everj'  after  moment ;  — 
whereas,  in  a  well-assorted  union — like  this,  for  instance — 
where  the  parties  care  nothing  for  each  other,  but  come 
together  from  motives  of  policy,  they  don’t  look  for  at¬ 
tachment  and  all  that  sort  of  foolish  nonsense,  and  there¬ 
fore  can’t  be  disappointed.  Depend  upon  it,  affection  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  matrimonial  dish,  that  generally  turns 
sour  soonest,  and  spoils  everything. 

Mar.  [ Sighing  heavily .]  I  should  wash  to  love  my 
husband. 

Mam.  Psha — pooh!  no  occasion  for  it  in  the  world. — 
Your  mother  never  loved  me,  and  yet  wre  got  on  very  well. 
Read  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone, — that  will  show 
you  how  happy  I  was. 

[A  hell  is  heard  ringing  violently  without ,  r. 

Lawchase.  [JVithout.~j  Help  !  help  ! — John — Thomas 
— William — where  are  ye  all  ? 

Mam.  What  can  this  mean  ? 


Re-enter  Lawchase,  r. 

Law.  Oh,  alderman!  horrible — shocking — such  a  dread¬ 
ful  business  !  Where  are  all  the  servants  ? 

[-He  pulls  the  bell  violently. 

Mam.  W  hat  has  happened  ? 


Enter  two  Servants,  l. 

Law.  Happened !  [To  the  Servants .]  Run  to  the  li- 
tuary  the  earl  is  dying — dead,  for  aught  I  know  ! 

,,  „  .  ,  [Exit  Servants,  r. 

Mam.  Dying— dead! 

Laiv.  Aes.  Scarcely  seated,  filling  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
he  proposed  that  we  should  drink  health  and  happiness  to 
the  bade  and  bridegroom.  While  we  were  in  the  act  of 
laising  the  wine  to  our  lips,  his  countenance  became  sud¬ 
denly  convulsed,  the  glass  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 

with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  senseless — apparently  lifeless  to 
the  earth !  "  ’ 

Mam.  Ah  !  Apoplexy,  no  doubt. 

■Law-  I  fear  so.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  I’ll  run  t0 
Mortlake’s, — he  lives  scarcely  twenty  doors  down  the  ne>-t 
street.  Talbot  is  with  the  earl.  [Pulling 

Enter  Servant,  r. 

FJy  t0  the  nearest  surgeons’s  or  apothecary— tell  some- 
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body — anybody,  who  can  open  a  vein,  to  come  here  imme¬ 
diately.  [ Exit  Servant,  L.j  Meantime,  while  I  seek  the 
physician,  you  had  better  find  and  break  the  matter  as 
gently  as  you  can  to  Lord  Danegelt.  [Exit,  l. 

Mam.  [ Musing .]  Dying — dead  !  No  matter  ;  the  deeds 
are  signed.  Margaret,  remain  in  this  saloon  for  a  short 
time  ;  1  go  to  seek  Lord  Danegelt. 

Mar.  Had  I  not  better  return  home,  sir  ? 

Mam.  Umpli !  perhaps  you  had.  But,  upon  second 
thoughts,  no  !  In  half  an  hour,  possibly  less,  we  will  re¬ 
turn  together.  [Exit,  r. 

Mar.  (c.)  How  dreadful !  and  at  such  a  moment,  too  ! 
while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  wine  to  his  lips,  which  was 
to  be  the  first  pledge  of  happiness  to  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  '.  The  powers  on  high  frown  on  this  disgraceful 
compact ;  Nature  cries  out  forbear  1  and  Heaven  itself 
forbids  the  banns.  Is  there  no  way  of  escape  ? 

Re-enter  Talbot,  unperceived  by  Margaret,  r. 

One  thing  is  certain :  if  the  earl  be  dead,  some  months 
must  elapse  before  our  nuptials  can  take  place,  and  in  de¬ 
lay  there  is  hope.  If  he  be  dead - 

Tat.  [Coming forward  calmly,  R.  c.]  He  is,  Margaret! 

Mar.  You  here ! 

Tal.  [Coldly.']  Where  is  your  father  ? 

Mar.  Gone  to  seek  Lord  Danegelt. 

Tal.  The  Earl  of  Normanfield  you  mean.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  his  betrothed  Countess  on  her  accession  to  the 
title.  [Crossing  to  l. 

Mar.  [Seizing  his  arm.]  Oh,  Henry  !  Henry  !  pity  and 
forgive  me  ! 

Tal.  Margaret — madam  !  You  certainly  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  that  you  are  the  affianced  bride  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Normanfield — that  I  am  the  son  of  his  lordship’s  house¬ 
keeper — placed,  it  is  true,  by  the  bounty  of  the  man  who 
lies  dead  in  yonder  library  in  a  situation  to  work  out  a 
name  and  station  upon  the  earth ;  but  no  less  the  child  of 
a  female  who  is,  or  will  shortly  be,  one  of  your  servants. 

Mar.  Talbot,  this  is  unmanly — cruel ! 

Tal.  Cruel !  unmanly !  Listen  :  if  I  speak  falsely, 
interrupt  me — not  otherwise.  It  is  now  three  years  since 
the  embarrassments  of  the  late  Earl  of  Normanfield  brought 
his  legal  adviser,  Serjeant  Lawchase,  as  a  borrower  on  the 
part  of  his  noble  client  to  the  counting-house  of  Aider- 
man  Mammon.  The  citizen,  approving  of  the  nobleman’s 
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security,  made  the  required  advances  —  others  followed, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  two  “  men  of  business  ” 
became  intimate.  It  happened  that  there  was  placed  by 
the  earl,  just  before  that  time,  in  the  Special  Pleaders’ 
Office,  a  young  law-student,  who,  in  the  communications 
necessarily  arising  between  these  parties,  became  employed 
as  a  confidential  agent ;  and  this  young  man,  from  circum¬ 
stances,  was,  in  common  with  his  principal,  thrown  much 
into  the  private  society  of  the  alderman  and — a  lady — a 
daughter — you  hear  ? 

Mar.  [With  great  emotion.']  Ido! — yes!  yes! 

Tal.  You  understand  ? 

Mar.  Ah,  spare  me,  spare  me  ! 

Tal.  He  became  enamoured  of  this  daughter  ;  and,  if  a 
woman’s  looks — if  a  woman’s  words  were  aught  but  base 
deception,  she  loved  him  in  return.  They  exchanged  mu¬ 
tual  vows  of  fidelity — mutual  promises  of  never-failing  truth 
and  constancy — did  they  not  ? 

Mar.  They  did  !  they  did  ! 

Tal.  To  render  their  betrothment  binding  as  aught  but 
Heaven  could  make  it,  he  gave  and  she  received  a  ring — 
one  of  plain  gold.  Well,  months  rolled  on;  at  length,  it 
struck  the  earl’s  man  of  business,  while  racking  his  brain 
for  new  expedients  to  raise  the  sums  of  money  which  his 
master’s  increasing  embarrassments  rendered  more  than 
ever  necessary,  and  more  than  ever  difficult  to  procure — it 
struck  the  lawyer,  I  say,  that  a  marriage  might  be  brought 
about  betwixt  the  alderman’s  daughter  and  the  peer’s  son. 
He  proposed  it — the  needy  noble  and  the  money-lending 
millionaire  caught  at  the  bait  with  equal  eagerness.  The 
preliminary  negociations  were  hurried  through  with  speed, 
the  settlements  drawn,  the  transfers  completed.  All  being 
prepared,  the  lady,  unmindful  of  her  oaths — regardless  of 
her  solemn  and  repeated  vows — caught  perhaps  by  the  gew¬ 
gaw  coronet  of  the  pauper  peer - 

Mar.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! 

Tal.  Signed  the  contract  which  gave  her  to  another _ 

signed  it  even  in  his  presence,  whose  bride  she  had  sworn 
alone  to  be — whose  first  affection  she  had  gained  but  to 
betray — whose  happiness  she  has  blasted  for  ever. 

Mar.  Oh,  Henry  !  believe  me - 

Tal.  Madam,  I  must  believe  my  eyes.  They  remind  me 
that  this — [Taking  her  hand.] — this  gage  of  truth  and 
loyalty— this  pledge  of  love,  within  whose  hallowed  circle 
I  had  fondly  thought  to  enclose  a  true  heart’s  best  affec- 
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tion —  [Attempting  to  take  off  a  ring  from  her  finger. ] — 
this,  madam,  can  have  no  place  upon  the  hand  which 
signed  yon  parchment ! 

Mar.  [Struggling.]  Never  ! — I  will  not  part  with  it  !— 
you  shall  not  take  it  from  me ! 

[After  a  moment's  pause ,  he  releases  her  hand. 

Tal.  Give  it  me,  Margaret ! — recollect  your  situation  ! 

Enter  Gertrude,  l. — she  comes  slowly  forward. 

Tal.  My  mother ! 

Ger.  [After  regarding  both  with  momentary  scrutiny .] 
Your  father  is  in  his  carriage  at  the  door,  madam — he  waits 
to  see  you  home. 

Tal.  [  To  Margaret .]  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  the — 

Ger.  [Severely.]  Henry,  you  surely  forget  yourself. — 
[Markedly .]  Excuse  my  son’s  freedom,  madam  ;  he  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  bride  of  an 
earl  and  the  child  of  a  domestic.  [Rings  the  bell. 

Enter  Servant,  r. 

See  Miss  Margaret  to  her  carriage. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  What  further  woes  hath  fate  in  store  ? 

[Exit,  l.,  followed  by  John — Gertrude  watches  her 
off,  then  returns  slowly,  and  places  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Talbot,  who  is  lost  in  melancholy  re¬ 
fection. 

Ger.  We  have  not  met  for  near  three  months.  You 
grow  too  proud  to  visit  the  housekeeper’s  room. 

Tal.  No,  no,  indeed ;  but  business - 

Ger.  [Markedly.]  You  and  Margaret  love  each  other. 

Tal.  [Starting.]  Ha ! 

Ger.  Henry,  deny  it  not.  Regardless  of  the  ties  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  duty — unmindful  of  the  claims  of  honour — nay, 
even  of  policy,  you  dare  to  lift  your  eye  to  the  betrothed  bride 
of  your  benefactor’s  son.  You  would  lead  a  child  to  dis¬ 
obedience — consign  the  noble  family  by  whom  you  have 
been  cherished  to  irremediable  embarrassment,  and  mar 
your  own  bright  prospects  for  ever. 

Tal.  Mother,  mother !  you  do  not  know  the  circum¬ 
stances — you  are  not  aware  that,  long  before  this  union  was 
projected,  Margaret  and  myself  had  been  solemnly  pledged 
to  each  other. 

Ger.  How  ! 

Tal.  That  mutual  vows,  which  nothing  but  death  can 
dissolve,  had  linked  our  fates  together. 

Ger.  [Almost  shrieking.]  You  are  not  married? 
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Tal.  No ;  but  far  more  sacredly  betrothed  than  even 
parchment,  deed,  or  settlement  could  make  us. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  I  breathe  again !  [. Aloud. ]  Henry,  my 
son,  listen  while  I  recount  a  short  history  which  you  should 
know  but  seem  to  have  forgotten  : — Twenty-three  years 
ago,  a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  tenant  on  an  estate  be¬ 
longing  to  a  certain  noble  earl,  brought  into  the  world  a 
first — an  only  child.  Within  six  hours  after  her  confine¬ 
ment,  her  husband  was  carried  home  dead — killed  in  a 
poaching  affray  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  keepers. 
She  had  not  a  solitary  penny  in  the  world,  nor  the 
means  of  procuring  food  for  a  single  meal.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  lady  of  this  noble  earl,  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son  and  heir  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
hour  that  the  poor  woman’s  child  was  born,  died  ;  and  a 
nurse  having  necessarily  to  be  provided,  a  confidential 
servant  of  the  earl  recommended  the  forlorn  widow  to  the 
situation.  The  child  was  entrusted  to  her  ; — for  eighteen 
months  it  shared  with  her  own  the  nourishment  that  na¬ 
ture  gives  ;  and  when  at  length  the  foster-mother’s  care 
was  superseded  by  that  of  others,  its  noble  parent  rewarded 
her  with  a  situation  of  high  trust  in  his  household,  pro¬ 
mising,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  her  own  son’s  future 
welfare  the  object  of  his  continual  solicitude.  The  earl’s 
name  was,  as  you  should  recollect,  Normanfield ;  the  nurse’s, 
Gertrude  Talbot ;  the  confidential  servant’s,  at  whose  in¬ 
stance  she  was  engaged,  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  confide 
to  you — ’twas  John  Quitrent. 

Tal.  [ With  excessive  astonishment .]  John  Quitrent! — 
the  present  steward  ? 

Ger.  Even  so.  You  do  not  like  that  man  ? 

Tal.  I  do  not. 

Ger.  Yet  it  is  to  him  that  you  and  I  owe  everything. 

Tal.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Ger.  Why  ? 

Tal.  Because  he  is  a  bad  man. 

Ger.  In  what  respect? 

Tal.  [. Hesitating — after  a  moment's  pause.]  No  matter  • 
you  are  too  partial  to  him. 

Ger.  You  are  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his 
religious  belief. 

Tal.  On  the  contrary  :  one  deed  of  his  which,  by  a 
strange  accident,  came  to  my  knowledge,  has  convinced  me 
that  he  can  have  no  real  religious  belief  at  all. 

Ger.  [ Slowly  and  searchinyly .]  One  deed,  which,  by  a 
strange  accident,  came  to  your  knowledge !  What  was  it  ? 
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Tal.  Mary  Somerton — 

Ger.  What  of  her?  Is  she  discovered — has  she  re¬ 
turned  ? 

Tal.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Mary  Somerton,  whom  he 
calls  his  niece - 

Ger.  [ Agitatedly .]  Calls  his  niece  !  You  do  not — can¬ 
not  know  who  she  really  is — [ Recovering  herself.] — that 
is,  you  have  heard  it  whispered,  I  suppose,  that  she  is — 
thought  to  be — his  daughter. 

Tal.  His  daughter ! — Impossible !  The  man,  villain 
though  he  is,  could  never  be  so  lost  to  nature - 

Ger.  [ Greatly  agitated .]  What  mean  you  ? — speak  ! 

Tal.  Mother,  it  is  not  John  Quitrent’s  fault,  that  Mary 
Somerton  is  not,  ere  this,  the  honourable  Mr.  Mandrake’s 
mistress. 

Ger.  [Shrieking  wildly .]  No,  no  !  it  cannot  be  1 

Tal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Ger.  I’ll  not  believe  it.  [Turning  suddenly  to  him.]  — 
How  know  you  this  ? 

Tal.  Two  months  ago - It  interests  you  strangely ! 

Ger.  It  does  ; — proceed.  Two  months  ago,  you  say — 

Tal.  Two  months  ago,  when  that  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  affairs  fell  into  confusion,  Lawchase  was  applied 
to  to  devise  some  means  of  extricating  him  from  his  dif¬ 
ficulties.  His  tradesmen’s  bills  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  business,  were  forwarded  to  our  office,  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  person  selected  to  arrange  and  classify 
them.  While  thus  occupied,  I  found  among  a  bundle  of 
accounts,  left,  doubtless,  through  carelessness,  a  letter 
written  by  Quitrent,  addressed  to  Mandrake - 

Ger.  Ha! 

Tal.  Agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed  for  his  countenance 
of  Mary  Somerton’s  dishonour. 

Ger.  Fiend  !  fiend  ! — incarnate  fiend  !  What’s  to  be 

done? 

Tal.  Rest  satisfied,  mother.  I  prevented  the  complete- 
ment  of  the  vile  contract. 

Ger.  [Eagerly.]  You — you  prevented  it — saved  her  ! 

Tal.  ’Tis  now,  you  know,  seven  weeks  since  she  left  her 
home,  and  disappeared  no  one  knew  whither. 

Ger.  Seven  weeks  it  is, — well ! 

Tal.  On  ascertaining  Quitrent’s  villany,  I  took  steps  to 
make  the  poor  girl  acquainted  with  the  precipice,  on  the 
brink  of  which  she  stood,  and  provided  a  comfortable 
lodging  for  her  in  a  humble  though  respectable  family  in 

b  3 
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the  suburbs.  There,  by  means  of  her  needle,  she  has 
since  been  providentially  enabled  to  gain  an  honest  live¬ 
lihood,  free  from  the  thrall  of  guilt  and  of  dishonour. 

Ger.  Brave,  noble  boy !  a  mother’s  blessing  rest  upon 
you  for  saving  her  child!, 

Tal.  [ Starting .]  Her  child  !  Whose  ?  yours  ? 

Ger.  Even  so. 

Tal.  My  sister  ? 

Ger.  Yes;  your  sister  !  [The  curtain  falls. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 

A  lapse  of  Twelve  Months  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  First  and  Second  Pictures. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. —  The  Curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  Second 
Picture  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  a-la-mode — 

Stoelbc  JHontfys  after  JHarrtage. 

Lord  Danegelt,  worflEARLOFNoRMANFiELD,e<r/mw^e(f, 
beside  the  fireplace,  l. — Margaret,  now  Countess  of 
Normanfield,  fatigued  and  in  dishabille ,  is  seated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fireplace — John  Quitrent,  the 
old  steward ,  is  retiring ,  r.,  with  the  house-ledger  under 
his  arm,  a  bundle  of  bills  for  payment,  and  one  solitary 
receipt  on  the  file. — The  Servant  is  seen  yawning  in 
the  background. 

Quit.  [Going,  r.]  Heaven  preserve  us  ! 

Nor.  Hark  ye  !  stay,  Quitrent — try  old — what’s  his 
name  ? 

Quit.  Samuels  ? 

Nor.  Ay  !  couldn’t  he  do  it  ? 

Quit.  He  could,  my  lord. 

Nor.  Could,  my  lord  ! — ah  ! — “  Could  my  lord  1”  if  he 
would  my  lord  I  suppose — Has  the  miserly  rascal  got  that 
fellow  in  leading  strings,  too  ? 

Cou.  Be  so  good  as  to  recollect,  Lord  Normanfield,  that 
the  man  to  whom  you  apply  that  epithet  is  my  father. 

Nor.  ’Sdeath,  madam,  I  wish  that  he  would  be  so  good 
as  to  recollect  that  I  am  his  son.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
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advance  a  guinea  himself  to  relieve  my  embarrassments,  there 
is  no  occasion  that  all  his  influence  should  be  exerted  to 
prevent  others  from  doing  so. 

Cou.  1  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  he  tries,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  place  a  check  upon  your  extrava¬ 
gance. 

Nor.  [Rising.]  Extravagance,  madam  ! 

Con.  [Rising.]  Extravagance,  my  lord  !  Your  rent  roll 
brings  you  in  a  clear  eighteen  thousand  a  year  ;  when  we 
were  married  twelve  months  ago,  every  shilling  in  the  shape 
of  incumbrance  was  liquidated,  and  you  received  thiity 
thousand  pounds  beside.  All  this  you  have  spent,  and  are 
in  debt — how  much,  Quitrent  ? 

Quit.  Twenty-three  thousand,  my  lady. 

Cou.  Making  in  all - 

Quit.  Seventy-one  thousand  pounds. 

Cou.  Squandered  within  a  year !  And  yet  you  abuse  my 
father  for  attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  such  ruinous  waste. 
For  shame — for  shame  1 

Nor.  Lady  Normanfield,  unless  your  father  had  been 
prepared  to  disburse,  he  should  not  have  brought  you  into 

,our  family.  . 

Cou .  Disburse  !  1  believe  your  lordship  had,  as  a  marri¬ 
age  portion  with  me,  near  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  1 

Nor.  True,  but  that  was  only  the  entrance  fee  !  Besides, 
five-sixths  of  it  was  devoted  to  paying  off  mortgages,  or, 
as  Lawchase  would  say,  clearing  out  the  grubs,  and  fresh 
manuring  the  family  tree. 

Cou.  Family  tree !  .  ,  ,, 

Nor  Yes,  family  tree.  Allow  me  to  remind  you,  that 
vou,  madam,  were  grafted  on  it  to  bear  golden  pippins  ;  as 
yet,  I  have  plucked  nothing  but  sour  crabs. 

Cou.  You  are  a  brute,  Lord  Normanfield ! 

Nor.  You  are — a  citizen’s  daughter,  madam. 

Cou.  I  am  your  wife  ! 

Nor.  Unfortunately— you  are. 

Cou.  [Weeping.]  The  mother  of  your  child ! 

Nor.  Yes  !  there  you  thwarted  me  again  :  you  must  have 
a  girl,  forsooth  !  although  I  wished  particularly  for  a  boy, 
and  you  knew  it ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  title,  but  the 
burthen  it  will  be  to  that  Lancashire  estate.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  !  ’twould  nearly  pay  my  debts  of  honour  1  But,  to 
business.  Once  more,  Quitrent,  what  is  to  be  done .  I 
must  have  the  money. 

Quit.  [Aside.]  A  thought  strikes  me  !— good ! 
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Nor.  Well,  old  Careful,  has  your  fertile  brain  yet  devised 
a  means  to  raise  this  loan  ? 

Quit.  The  alderman’s  influence  in  the  monied  world  is 
all  powerful. 

Nor.  I  know  it,  to  my  cost. 

Quit.  He  has  notified  every  money-lender  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  that  whoever  lets  your  lordship  have  a  sixpence,  does 
it  at  the  peril  of  his  enmity. 

Nor.  An  infernal  old  hunks  ! 

Quit.  I  know  of  but  one  person  in  London  who  would 
are,  m  spite  of  these  threats,  to  advance  the  sum. 

Nor.  Who  is  he  ? 

Quit.  Myself. 

Nor.  You ! 

Quit.  My  late  noble  master’s  son  shall  never  be  in  want 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  while  John  Quitrent  can  borrow 
or  command  it. 

_n  No?’  ,We11’ 1  declare— upon  my  honour,  I  never  was  more 
surprised  in  my  life— not  even  when  my  father  told  me  I 
was  going  t°  marry  a  citizen’s  daughter!  Do  you  know 
that  I  always  took  you  to  be  a  miserly,  methodfstical  old 
curmudgeon  !  Mammon  said  you  were  a  great  villain— in 
fact,  has  twenty  times  pressed  me  to  discharge  you. 

aldS^aa^r1"^  ™  turn  the  tables  on  the 

Nor.  What  bonus  am  I  to  give  ? 

Quit.  None,  my  lord. 

it  d°d  boT“  rr„Tn  wo"der!  But  y°u  sWt  ‘“so  by 
’ouit  T  LSet  the  molW  deed  drawn  out  directly. 

‘  Lr  nt  no  mortgage  deed,  my  lord.  3 

Nor  What  security  do  you  require  ? 

Quit.  No  security  at  all. 

Nor.  This  is  miraculous  ! 

Quit.  Your  personal  bond  will  be  sufficient. 

Enter  Servant,  l. 

lor£wpThe  Honourablf!  M'-  Mandrake,  to  wait  upon  Jour 
Nor.  Show  him  up. 

Ser.  Y0es,nmyetla7y.CarriaSe  *  “  three 

Nor.  When  can  1  have  the  money  ?  {.Exit,  l. 

NiL  Whenever  your  lordship  pleases. 
or’  bet  the  acknowledgment  drawn  out  nml  ^  j 
UfZ ■  "Otbfug  by  the  trauTacC  dePend 

Q  L  tAside>  markedly.-]  1  hope  not !  [Going,  L. 
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Enter  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mandrake,  l. 

Man.  How  are  you  this  morning,  Normanfield  ?  [ Apart 
to  Quitrent .]  John,  1  have  found  her  at  last ! 

Quit.  Mary  Somerton  ? 

Man.  Yes. 

Quit.  When  ? 

Man.  Mum  ! — Be  in  the  way  when  I  go  out,  and  you 
shall  know  all.  [ Exit  Quitrent ,  l.]  Lady  Normanfield, 
your  most  obedient !  Shall  we  see  you  at  Ranelagh  to-day  ? 

Cou.  [ Calmly .]  You  will  not,  Mr.  Mandrake. 

Man.  Humph  !  \_To  Normanfield .]  What  is  the  matter? 

Nor.  Nothing  !  Lady  Normanfield  merely  sprinkled  a 
little  more  pepper  than  suited  my  palate  over  our  usual 
family  dish  at  breakfast,— that’s  all.  What  brings  you 
here  thus  early  ? 

Man.  The  want  of  your  advice  and  aid.  I  have  ferreted 
out  that  girl. 

Nor.  Girl !  what  girl  ? 

Man.  [  Whispering .]  Quitrent’s  niece. 

Nor.  Where  did  you  find  her  ? 

Man.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington,  by  the 
merest  chance  in  the  world.  Driving  to  town  yesterday 
from  my  sister’s  rather  rapidly,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  a 
call  of  the  House,  I  suddenly  saw  a  female  hurrying  across 
the  road  almost  beneath  my  horses’  feet,  and - 

Nor.  [  Placing  his  finger  on  his  lip ,  and  pointing  signi- 
ficantly  to  the  Countess .]  Come  into  the  library  ! 

Cou.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  Really,  Margaret,  it  is  quite  uncertain. 

[ Exeunt  Normanfield  and  Mandrake  through  the  arch 
at  the  back,  r. 

Cou.  And  so  ends  all  intercourse  between  husband  and 
wife  until  the  morrow.  Husband  and  wife  !  What  a  de¬ 
secration  of  the  name  !  Yet  Heaven  can  bear  witness  that 
I,  at  least,  would  willingly  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  my 
station  ;  and  though  unable  to  love,  was  most  anxious  to 
esteem  him.  But  even  that  poor  satisfaction  is  denied  me. 

Re-enter  Servant,  l. 

Ser.  Mr.  Talbot  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Cou.  [Mitch  agitated.]  Who  let  him  in?  Have  I  not 
given  express  directions  that  I  am  never  at  home  to  Mr. 
Talbot  ? 

Ser.  You  have,  my  lady ;  but  he  said  that  he  had  busi¬ 
ness  with  you  of  the  most  particular  and  pressing  nature. 
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Cou.  Business  !  with  me  ? 

Ser .  And,  to  say  truth,  my  lady,  it  is  so  long  a  time 
since  the  gentleman  has  called,  that  your  orders  were,  for 
the  moment,  forgotten. 

Cou.  [Aside.]  What  can  he  want  ?  [ To  the  Servant.'] 
Show  him  up.  [Exit  Servant ,  l.]  My  trembling  limbs  will 
scarce  support  me  1  I  had  hoped  that  time  and  absence 
would  have  weakened  feelings  which  now,  alas  !  I  find  are 
strong,  in  spite  of  me,  as  ever.  I  will  not  see  him  !  Ah  ! 
it  is  too  late — he  is  here. 


Enter  Talbot,  l. — he  bows — the  Countess  courtsies  for¬ 
mally  they  are  mutually  much  embarrassed. 

You  wish  to  speak  with  me  on  particular  business  ? 

Tal.  I  do,  Lady  Normanfield. 

Cou.  [Dejectedly.]  Proceed,  sir. 

Tal.  \  ou  are  not  well !  Suffer  me - ■ 

Cou.  Quite — quite  well.  Proceed  1 
Tal.  I  have  broken  through  the  rule  which,  five  months 
ago,  we  laid  down  as  the  guide  of  our  future  conduct  most 
unwittingly.  Nothing  but  the  welfare— the  happiness  of 
one  whose  honour  I  am  bound  to  preserve,  could  have  led 
me  to  seek  this  interview.  Madam,  I  come  to  claim  your 

protection  for  a  helpless  and  innocent,  but  sorely  perse¬ 
cuted  woman.  * 


Cou.  My  protection  !  A  woman  !  Explain,  sir. 

Tal.  A  year  since,— some  six  weeks  before  your  mar- 
riage,  I,  by  accident,  discovered  and  happily  frustrated 
the  consummation  of  an  infamous  plot  against  the  honour 

Quttren  n*  female~a  niece>  so  ’twas  said,  of  your  steward, 
Cou.  Quitrent ! 

Tal.  John  Quitrent ;— in  which  plot,  I  shudder  to  say 
ms  near  relationship  had  not  prevented  his  participation.  ’ 
Com.  i  ou  cannot  mean- 


to  Mr.  Mandrake.0^  h™  barte‘'ed  the  P00r  SirlV bonoor 

Cou.  Horrible ! 

Tal.  I  interested  my  mother  in  the  matter,  and  we  jointly 
placed  her  m  a  situation  to  gain  a  livelihood  free  from  the 
villain  s  persecution.  But  yesterday  an  event  occurred 

vetuh:;sroaUour,,la"s- He’ by  * 

Cou.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Tol.  You  are  in  want,  Gertrude  informs  me,  of  a  sort 
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of  superior  attendant  or  companion.  This  is  a  situation  to 
which  she  is  quite  competent.  I  come  to  ask  it  for  her. 

Cou.  But  here,  intimate  as  Mr.  Mandrake  is  with  Cord 
Normanfield,  she  would  become  more  than  ever  exposed. 

Tal  Not  so.  When  it  became  known  that  she  was  pro¬ 
tected  and  cared  for  by  you— living,  moreover,  in  the  same 
house,  and  placed  under  the  especial  surveillance  of  my  mo¬ 
ther,  who  takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  welfare,  the 
scoundrel  who  has  proved  himself  base  enough  to  attempt 
the  ruin  of  an  innocent  girl,  would  be  too  great  a  coward 

to  dare  to  molest  her,  depend  upon  it ! 

Cou.  [. Aside .]  ’Tis  evident  he  loves  her.  [Aloud. J  bhe 

is  Quitrent’s  niece,  you  say  ? 

Tal.  Yes— that  is,  ’tis  reported  so. 

Cou  Mr.  Talbot,  the  interest  you  express— the  attach¬ 
ment  you  evidently  feel  for  this  young  person,  makes  me 
most  anxious  to  serve  her.  Her  education  has  been  good  . 
Tal.  If  I  might  say  so  without  offence,  equal  to  your 

^  Cou.  Then  I  will  receive  her,  not  as  an  attendant,  but  as 
a  friend.  [With  a  burst  of  feeling.']  A  friend  1  Heaven 
knows  that  I  have  long  wished  for — long  needed  one  ! 

Tal.  [With  eager  warmth.]  Margaret! 

Cou.  [Suppressing  her  feelings.]  Mr.  Talbot !  Where 

is  vour  protegee  ?  Can  1  see  her  ?  _ 

Tal.  Immediately.  She  is  at  this  moment  in  the  house 
in  her  mother’s— that  is,  my  mother’s  room. 

Cou.  [Aside.]  Her  mother’s  !  It  is,  then,  as  I  conjec¬ 
tured  !  they  are  betrothed.  [Aloud.]  Be  good  enough,  Mr. 
Talbot  to  apprise  Miss  Somerton  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her  immediately.  [Talbot  is  going.]  And  from  circum- 
stanees— the  nature  of  your  connexion  with  her,  I  shall 
remove  the  interdict  which  I  formerly  placed  upon  your 
visits,  and  be  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Talbot,  whenever  in¬ 
clination  or  affection  for  my  fair  charge  prompts  you  to 

make  a  call  here.  .  _  . 

Tal  r Aside .1  The  nature  of  my  connexion— atiection  ! 

Can  she  suspect  the  truth  ?  Ah-no  !  she  mistakes  the 
brother  for  the  lover.  A  parent’s  honour  prevents  my  un- 
deceiving  her.  [Aloud.]  Thanks,  Lady  Normanfield  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  your  kind 

.  .  \_hjXlt)  L. 

^  Cou.  He  loves  another '.  Well,  well,  ’tis  better  so.— 
He  is  unhappy,  at  all  events,  no  longer  ;-!  alone  am  left 
to  bear  the  burden.  He  loves  another  .  Had  all  the 
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world  sworn  to  the  fact,  himself  alone  excepted,  I  would 
not  have  believed  it !  Pride — woman’s  pride  !  where  art 
thou?  Prompted  by  thee — assuming  an  indifference  I 
felt  not — I  have  suggested  a  renewal  of  his  visit — I  have — 

Re-enter  Servant,  l. 

Ser.  The  carriage  waits,  my  lady. 

Cou.  Let  the  horses  be  put  up.  I  shall  not  go  out  to¬ 
day.  [Exit  Servant ,  l.]  Receive  into  my  house !  make  a 
friend  of  her  who  has  robbed  me  of  his  affection  ! — his  af¬ 
fection  !  What  have  I  said  ?  whither  would  passion  lead 
me  ?  I  am  a  wife — a  mother  !  He  shall  not  visit  here  ; — 
and  yet,  to  recall  the  permission,  would  be  a  confession  of 
my  weakness — an  acknowledgment  of  his  power.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  I  am  truly  wretched  !  [Sinks  on  a  chair. 

Enter  Toupee,  l. 

Tou.  [Aside.-]  There  is  the  Countess,  alone.  Now  I’ll 
unbutton  my  soul,  and  discharge  the  whole  affair.  [AloudA 
My  lady  ! 

Cou.  [Starting  up.]  What  would  you  ?  You  have  been 
listening — you  have  overheard — 

Tou.  [Aside.]  How  the  devil  did  she  know  that  ? _ 

[Aloud.]  I  have,  my  lady. 

Cou.  Villain  ! 

Tou.  Me,  my  lady  !  I  thought  it  was  my  duty. 

Cou.  What  mean  you  ? 

Tou.  Mr.  Talbot  has  been  connoodling  a  young  female 
in  the  housekeeper’s  room. 

Cou.  How  say  you  ! 

Tou.  I  don’t  precisely  know  how,  my  lady ;  for  they 
were  not  exactly  opposite  the  keyhole,  consequently  I  could 

not  see  ;  but  I  heard - 

Cou.  Nonsense ! 

Tou.  Oh,  worse  than  nonsense  !  They  were  making 
love  in  a  most  powerful  manner. 

Cou.  [Aside.]  It  is  confirmed  ! 

Tou.  And  as  I  have  been  a  servant  in  the  family,  man 
and  boy,  these  fifteen  years,  and  now  hold  the  honourable 
post  of  your  ladyship’s  barber — I  beg  pardon,  hair-dresser 
I  should  have  said,  I  thought  it  but  proper  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 

Cou.  Well,  perhaps— perhaps,  you  are  right.  But  how 
was  your  curiosity  sufficiently  excited  to  become  a  listener? 
Tou.  My  lady,  something  more  than  my  curiosity  was 
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excited,  though  that  is  not  small.  I  was  excited  all  over — 
my  heart  was  excited. 

Con.  Your  heart? 

Tou.  My  heart!  You  must  know,  my  lady,  that  while 
I  was  standing  in  the  hall  about  half  an  hour  ago,  talking 
to  Sam,  the  porter,  a  young  woman,  closely  veiled,  came 
and  inquired  for  Gertrude.  The  moment  I  heard  the 
voice,  a  thrill  came  over  my  system  which  ’ tis  impossible 
to  describe.  My  heart  knocked  against  my  ribs  till  I 
thought  it  would  have  thumped  a  hole  through  my  side. — 
But  when,  in  passing  me  to  go  to  the  housekeeper’s  room, 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  features  and  recognised  Mary 
Somerton,  whom  I  dearly  love,  I - 

Cou.  Dearly  love  ! — You  ? 

Tou.  Me,  my  lady. 

Cou.  Good  man  !  you  dream.  Miss  Somerton,  at  least 
so  I  hear,  is  a  highly-educated,  superior  person — betrothed 
to  Mr.  Talbot,  and  quite  out  of  your  sphere. 

Toil.  Betrothed  !  out  of  my  spear !  My  lady,  with 
submission,  my  spear  is  as  high  a  spear  as  Mr.  Talbot’s. — 
He  is  nothing  more  than  a  housekeeper’s  son.  I’m  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  child,  my  lady,  and  a  barber’s  is  a  respectable  profes¬ 
sion,  although  the  doctoring  part  of  the  business  has  been 
taken  away  from  it.  I  may  say,  my  lady,  that  my  spear  is 
a  higher  spear  than  Mr.  Talbot’s. 

Cou.  Did  she  ever  give  you  any  encouragement  ? 

Tou.  Why,  no,  my  lady  ;  but  I  gave  her  a  great  deal. 

Cou.  Did  she  ever  give  you  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
loved  you  ? 

Tou.  No,  my  lady,  I  can’t  say  that  she  did  ;  but  I  lived 
in  expectation  that  she  would. 

Cou.  Think  no  more  of  the  business.  You  have  made 
an  egregious  mistake.  Miss  Somerton  is  about  to  reside 
with  me  as  a  companion  and  friend,  and  will,  there  is  no 
doubt,  be  shortly  married  to  Mr.  Talbot.  In  either  case, 
all  who  remain  in  my  service,  must  treat  her  with  the  same 
respect  as  they  do  myself.  Let  the  conversation  which  you 
have  overheard  be  mentioned  no  further . 

Enter  Gertrude  and  Mary  Somerton,  e. 

Ger.  This,  Lady  Normanfield,  is  the  young  person  whom 
my  son  informs  me,  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take 
under  your  protection. 

Cou.  [. Forcibly  mastering  her  emotion.']  Miss  Somerton, 
we  must  be  friends.  Mr.  Talbot,  whom  I  esteem  most 
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highly,  has,  I  trust,  assured  you  that  nothing  in  my  power 
will  be  wanting  to  render  your  residence  here  an  agreeable 
one.  [. Aside. }  The  welcome  sticks  in  my  throat ;  but  I 
will  burst  the  trammels  in  which  this  fatal  passion  has 
bound  my  heart,  though  it  break  in  the  attempt ! 

Mary.  1  shall  endeavour  to  render  myself  worthy  of  your 
ladyship’s  kindness. 

Ton.  I  will  be  bound  she  will,  my  lady. 

Cou.  [To  Toupee.}  Leave  the  room  !  Recollect  for  the 
future  that  I  am  the  Countess  of  Normanfield,  that  this 
lady  is  my  friend. 

Tou.  [Aside,  going.}  Should  it  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to 
shave  that  Mr.  Talbot,  if  I  don’t  put  his  nose  out  of  joint 
during  the  operation,  I  am  no  barber  !  [Exit,  r. 

Cou.  Miss  Somerton,  I  am  not  to  learn  how  cruellv  you 
have  been  treated  by  some  whom  Nature,  if  not  honour, 
should  have  taught  otherwise.  But  be  assured  that  un¬ 
der  this  roof  you  will  be  subjected  to  no  further  annoyances, 
or  brought  into  contact  with  any  one  whose  presence 
might  prove  disagreeable. 

Mary.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  allow  my  tongue  to  give 
utterance  to  the  thanks  your  kindness  merits. 

Cou.  For  the  steward,  your  uncle,  I  shall  desire  Lord 
Normanfield  to  discharge  him  immediately. 

Ger.  [With  great  energy.}  Discharge  him  !  oh,  no  !  let 
me  pray  you — no  ! 

Cou.  Why  not,  Gertrude  ? 

Ger.  [Aside.}  I  foresaw  not  this  !  ’twill  ruin  all  1 

Mary.  Let  me  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  act  harshly 
to  my  uncle.  He  may  not  be  so  guilty  as  3ve  are  led  to 
suppose. 

Cou.  Miss  Somerton,  my  house  shall  not  continue  to  be 
polluted  by  a  man  so  void  of  every  honourable  feeling. 

Re-enter  the  Lart,  of  Normanfield,  Mandrake,  and 

Quitrent,  at  the  back  r.,  through  the  arch — Quitrent 

with  a  deed  in  his  hand. 


Ger.  [Aside.}  If  she  persist,  I  am  lost ! 

Nor.  [Coming  down ,  c.]  You  despatched  the  messengei 
to  Westminster  with  the  money  ? 

Quit,  (r.)  I  did,  my  lord. 

Mary,  (l.)  Heavens  !  my  uncle  !  Mr.  Mandrake  ! 
tou.  (l.  c.)  Fear  nothing  ! 

Nor.  To  lose  three  thousand  pounds  on  a  single  main  ii 
rather  sharp  work  ;  however,  it  is  paid,  thanks  to  you,  ol( 
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boy  !  Mandrake,  there  is  the  eight  hundred  I  owe  you — 
[Seeing  the  Countess .]  Eh  !  Lady  Normanfield  at  home  1 
T  Crossing  to  her.]  I  scarcely  expected  this  pleasure  !  ’pon 
my  life,  I  thought  I  heard  you  order  your  carriage  tor  three 
o’clock. 

Cou.  I  changed  my  mind,  my  lord.  [Introducing .]  Allow 
me  to  present  to  you  a  particular  friend — Miss  Somerton 
the  Earl  of  Normanfield. 

[T7ie  Earl  looks  surprised ,  but  bows  politely — Mandrake  and 

Quitrent  evince  excessive  astonishment . 

Nor.  Very  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any 
friend  of  yours,  Margaret ! 

Cou.  I  have  invited  her  to  stay  some  time  with  us,  my 
lord. 

Nor.  [Puzzled.']  Oh,  certainly— certainly— quite  de¬ 
lighted!  [Apart  to  Mandrake.]  Harkye,  Mandrake — is  this 
the  Somerton — eh?  Quitrent’ s  relation? 

Man.  The  very  same. 

Nor.  Margaret,  a  word — there  must  be  some  mistake ; 
this  is  the  steward’s  niece. 

Cgu.  I  know  that  he  has  called  her  so,  but  can  scarcely 
believe  it  possible. 

Nor.  Eh  ?  ah  !  what,  then,  you  have  heard— eh  ?  about 
my  friend  Mandrake  ? 

Cou.  I  have,  my  lord,  and  blush  to  find  that  you  have 
heard  likewise. 

Nor.  Blush  !  bless  me,  why  ? 

Cou.  With  shame,  to  think  that  my  husband  could  call 
a  villain  his  friend,  or  keep  a  steward  in  his  service  who 
has  so  violated  every  tie  of  honour  and  affection. 

Nor.  Keep  him  in  my  service  !  Why,  bless  you,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  little  private  arrangements. 

Cou.  My  lord,  that  man  must  iustantly  be  discharged. 

Nor.  Discharged  !  impossible  !  He  may  be  a  queer  uncle, 
but  he  is  a  capital  steward ;  besides,  I  have  just  borrowed 

five  thousand  pounds  of  him. 

Cou.  Lord  Normanfield,  that  man  shall  leave  this  house, 
and  your  friend,  too,  unless  you  wish  me  to  quit  it. 

Nor.  You  to  quit !  No,  my  love.  [Aside.]  I  should  have 
to  refund  half  her  fortune  in  case  of  a  separation,  and  that 
would  never  do. 

Man.  Charles,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  bear  further  insult, 
which,  from  a  lady,  it  is  impossible  to  resent,  allow  me  to 
wish  you  a  good  morning.  [Exit  Mandrake ,  l. 
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Cou.  Your  answer,  my  lord. 

Nor.  Bless  me,  I  never  saw  her  half  so  determined  before  ! 
Quitrent,  you  must  of  necessity  go 
Quit.  Go  !  6 

T  YeS>  I0,1.1  am  Very  sorry — it  is  not  my  wish— but 

Lady  Normanheld  insists.  3 

Quit.  Are  you  serious,  my  lord  5 

fromMml' OH  ‘  ^  disdainfully 

om  Ulm-\  Oh,  yes,  we  are  serious. 

QwjA  [Crossing to hJ]  Then,  Lord  Normanfield,  you  shall 
bitterly  repent  your  determination.  * 

Ger.  (l.)  For  heaven’s  sake,  John— for  my  sake  ! 

I  whTnnf  hiS  Gertrude .]  You  have  betrayed  me,  but 

w  Ti  n  “J?  betray  you’  at  least  not  yet.  [To  Lord  Norman¬ 
field.]  Once  more  I  demand  of  your  lordshin  is  John  Onif 
rent  to  consider  himself  discharged  t  Pf  1§  J°hn  Qmt' 

Saif  so  bSe.A  imPaHmt  hmtmr 0  My  S«>d  ™,  yes-I 
bomTfor  '°rdShil)  **  ™ 

e,S4y’inc~rb'  It  is  so 

Cow.  My  father  shall  repay  you.  Let  it  be  presented  at 
his  counting-house  to-morrow  morning  P 

is  nQofrh“TPh!  Thankye’Lady  Normanfield!  though  this 

condlv  T  ten  y000?'  1  haVC  ag3inSt  y°U1'  &ther.  S«! 
condly,  I  tell  Mary  Somerton  to  follow  her  uncle 

means ' sS  be  1  U  ^  PerSiSt  in  y0Ur  demand>  legal 
gi^e  the  custody  of^i  r6S1St  The  law  would 
you  have  done  7  t0  *  ““  Wh°  had  acted  a* 

oneQ'eM  GeSdeV^’8  CWm  “«ht  be  the  longer 
Ger  [Apart  to  him.]  Man  1  would  you  dare  > 

Mary.  My  mother ! 

Cou.  Her  child  !  Talbot’s  sister  ! 

my  child  1  my  dauglter!  1 3d  nof gSy  ' 
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Quit.  I  have  not  yet  betrayed  you.  [ Crossing  to  Lord 
Normanfield.]  Lord  Normanfield,  you  are  called  a  noble- 
man_you  will  not  be  called  a  nobleman  much  longer.  Li0 

Gertrude .]  Have  I  betrayed  you  yet  ?  . 

Ger.  No,  no !  you  will  not— cannot — your  oath  torbids  it . 

[ Picture — the  act  drop  falls.'] 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  The  Curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  Third 
Picture  of  Hogarth’’ s  Marriage  a- la-mode. 

toilette  anD  Tkbee. 

Sic  nor  Farinelli  is  seated  r.,  holding  a  music -book  and 
sinainq—  Herr  Weidmann  stands  behind  him,  playing 
on  the  flute — The  E  arl  of  Normanfifld,  with  his  hair 
in  paper,  is  seated  next,  drinking  chocolate—  Sir  Felix 
Foxglove  and  Lord  Leatherhead,  r.  c.,  the  latter 

nslecv _ Lady  Foxglove,  in  raptures  with  the  duet,  c.— 

Jupiter  behind  her,  handing  chocolate— the  Countess 
is  seated  near  her  toilette,  u.  c.,  attending  any  to  Talbot, 
Who  is  reclining  on  a  sofa,  l.,  presenting  her  a  masque¬ 
rade  ticket — Toupee,  with  curling-irons,  is  dressing  her 
Zir  -  Asdrubal,  the  black  boy,  is  in  the  left  corner, 
behind  a  basket  of  curiosities,  and  pointing  with  a  signi¬ 
ficant  leer  to  the  horns  of  a  little  Action.— -After  a  few 
bars  Lady  Foxglove  raises  her  arm  suddenly,  knocks 
^over  the  cup  of  chocolate  which  is  being  handed  to  her 
by  Jupiter,  and  the  Singer  stops. 

Jup.  [Starting.]  Oh,  golly ! 

Lady  F.  Oh,  mercy!  my  new  brocade  utterly  spoiled  1 
You  stupid  black  man  !  For  my  part,  I  wonder  why  the 
fashionable  world  cannot  be  contented  with  white  ones— we 
„rp  in  the  country — are  we  not,  my  lord  ? 

are’  1  y  [Lord  Leatherhead  snores. 

Nor.  You  lost  that  cause  at  Westminister  this  morning, 
Mr.  Talbot 

Tal.  We  did,  my  lord. 

Nor.  Were  you  on  the  right  side  or  the  wrong,  sir  . 

Tal.  Faith,  my  lord,  it  may  be  hardly  fair  to  my  client 
to  answer  that  question,  as  the  matter  may  be  carried  to 

the  court  above. 
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Nor.  [Markedly.']  True!  lawyers  do  not  always  recol¬ 
lect  that  matters  must  be  carried  to  the  court  above. 

•  •  j  *  [Aside.']  There  is  something  strange  in  that  re- 

ricTmvs  ff  °  CaUntess‘-  I,J1  steP  to  my  chambers,  and 
nd  myself  of  these  professional  trappings.  Expect  me 

back  when  these  gadflies  have  left  you.  * 

T  my  carria^e-  Asdrubal,  the  chariot  for  Mr 

won’?  [UUnt  Asdrubal  and  Talbot>  *..]  Gentlemen,  we 
won  t  trouble  you  any  more  this  morning.  Our  countrv 

your  talenT6  T  dfghted-  The  ladfs  admiration  of 
your  talent  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  mishap 

forgeTfulneltheg“tleman  y°U  »‘o  utter 

Far.  [Apart  to  Wei^ann.]  Dis  s 
treatment  cavalier,  eh  ?  Dey  do  no  serve  S  in  dis  manner 
m  France  and  Italy— dere  de  artist  is  on  equality  •  he 
take  chocolate  wid  de  noble  4  y  ’  e 

de  Sieved ’/T6 !,  bat  in  EngIand  we  take  de  ”<™y  of 
de  noble,  and  dat  is  bedder,  moch.  Dwendy  guineas  will 

buy  a  gread  deal  ov  chogolate.  y  guineas  will 

„  Sar'.  Sl>  sil  vous  avez  raison.  Abroad  dev  pav  wifl 
coffee,  in  England  wid  gold.  [To  Normanfiell]  Mi  lor 

fTortTT?’  [r°  \hevCount^  Ulusfrissima!  buon 
f.  ,  •  Parlate  V01  la  llngua  Italiana  ?  [The  Coun'ess 

shakes  her  head  in  dissent .]  Ah— no  !  Good  morning  <— 

SL5 —i  “» 

ani  w^nn,  l.  prmdei 

ha itlTi.  lL00Mng  at  hCr  irm-'1  11  is  not  80  bad  os  I 

of  £  fore[^fX  Wtat  dM  thi“k 

waf  exee°ehntbeaUtifUl '  beaUtiM!  part  about  the  tailor 

rZ  rrl  the  That  "ill  do,  I  think,  my  lady 

Cou.  [Glancing  in  the  looking-glass.]  Yes  '  *  Y‘ 

eZZThGrS  UP  hi°  CUrlin?-*onff*>  combs,  Sfc.,  and 
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tailor.  In  that  part  commencing  “  Oh,  tell  her  I  lovelier 
while  the  clouds  drop  rain,”  he  sang,  [ Singing .]  “  Oh, 
tailor!  oh,  tailor!  I  love  her!  I  love  her!” 

Lea.  There,  I  told  you  so  !  and  very  moving  it  was. 

Nor.  Excessively  it  must  have  been  ; — it  moved  you  to 
sleep  ! 

Lady  F.  Sir  Felix,  we  must  be  gone  ;  the  Countess  will 
excuse  us.  But  with  so  few  days  to  stay  in  town,  wTe  shall 
never  be  able  to  see  all  the  sights,  unless  we  make  the  most 
of  our  time.  Come,  Leatherhead  !  [ Talcing  his  and  her 
husband's  arm.']  Good  morning,  Lady  Normanfield  !  Bye, 
bye,  my  lord  !  [Going. 

Cou.  We  shall  meet  at  the  masquerade  this  evening  ? 

Lady  F.  Oh,  certainly ;  I  would  not  lose  a  sight  of  it 
for  the  world  ! 

[Exeunt  Lady  Foxglove,  Sir  Felix  Foxglove,  and 
Lord  Leatherhead,  l. 

Nor.  [Yawning.]  ’Pon  my  honour,  ’tis  a  great  bore  to 
be  compelled  to  entertain  and  show  the  Lions  to  our  coun¬ 
try  cousins,  whenever  they  choose  to  inflict  their  visits 
upon  us ! 

Cou.  Do  you  go  to  the  masquerade  to-night  ? 

Nor.  What !  to  march  up  and  down  the  room — explain 
everything,  and  point  out  everybody  to  these  pastorals  ? 
No,  indeed  !  [Rings  the  bell. — Re-enter  Servant,  l.]  Send 
Toupee  here  !  [Exit  Servant  ,l.]  Margaret !  [Coaxingly.] 
Lend  me  five  hundred  pounds. 

Cou.  Five  hundred  pounds,  my  lord !  I  have  not  a 
tenth  part  of  that  sum. 

Nor.  That’s  a — hem,  my  lady !  You  got  five  hundred 
from  you  father  not  three  days  ago. 

Cou.  I  did. 

Nor.  What  became  of  it  ? 

Cou.  Really,  my  lord,  this  is  something  unusual,  to  call 
me  to  account  about  my  pin-money. 

Nor.  Oh,  never  mind  !  I  know  you  have  it  by  you. 

Cou.  On  my  soul,  no  ! 

Nor.  I’ll  not  believe  it.  How  has  it  been  spent  ? 

Cou.  I  paid  some  of  the  most  clamorous  tradesmen  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred. 

Nor.  The  greater  simpleton  you  !  And  the  remainder  ? 
You  surely  can  spare  me  a  trifle  1— fifty  will  be  better  than 
nothing. 

Cou.  The  remainder  I  lent  to  Miss  Somerton. 

Nor.  Lent  Miss  Somerton  !  Hark  ye,  Lady  Norman- 
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field :  I  have  before  expressed  my  opinion  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  cutting  that  connexion  altogether.  I  got  rid  of 
the  steward  to  please  you — you  discharged  Gertrude  to 
please  me  :  now,  this  son  and  daughter— this  Talbot  and 
his  sister,  are,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  by  no 
means  reputable  acquaintance ;  and  I  must  desire  that  the 
one  leaves  my  house,  and  the  other  desists  from  visiting  it 
for  the  future. 

Cou.  My  lord,  they  are  my  friends. 

iVor.  I  know  that  they  are  your  friends,  and  that  is  just 
what  I  complain  of.  Mr.  Talbot  has  been  here  mornin°- 
noon  and  evening,  for  the  last  fortnight;  and,  setting  aside 
the  disparity  of  rank,  the  world  is  apt  to  talk— has  talked 
—does  talk,  madam  !  therefore,  once  more  I  request  that 
the  connexion  be  abandoned. 

Cou.  I  shall  use  my  own  pleasure,  my  lord,  with  regard 
to  my  conduct. 

Nor.  Lady  Normanfield,  you  will  use  your  husband's 
pleasure ;  and,  once  for  all,  I  repeat,  Miss  Somerton  quits 
my  house — Mr.  Talbot  visits  it  no  more  !  [Exit,  r. 

Cou.  Was  there  ever  such  unheard-of  tyranny  ?  And 
yet  I  cannot  blame  him  ; — he  speaks  too  truly.  Morning 
noon,  and  evening  !  The  last  fortnight  has  passed  like  a 
sweet  dream,  but  now  I  wake  to  horrible  reality :— my 
heart,  m  its  vain  struggles  to  get  free,  has  become  more 
fiimly  enmeshed  than  ever.  I  love  him — and,  alas'  he 
knows  it— knows  all  my  weakness— all  his  power  1 


Re-enter  Toupee,  jl. 

Tou.  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady  ;  but  they  told  me  my  lord 
was  here  and  wanted  me. 

Cou  [Crossing  to  l.]  You  will  find  him  in  his  dressing- 
room,  I  dare  say.  5 

tJ'TjhTNr'  “7  lady-  I’H  have  another 

try*  L -Aloud.]  Hem — hem  !  my  lady  ! 

Cou.  Well! 

Tou  Now  Mr.  Talbot  is  found  out  to  be  Mary  Somer¬ 
ton  s  brother,  d’ye  think  I  have  any  chance  ?  She  can’t 

m/77Mribr°nhe^JOU  ?n°W’  my  Iady-  [A  bell  rings  with- 
dP«*  ^  ^  l0ld  S  be  !  PerhaPs  y°ur  ladyship  would  con¬ 
descend  to  speak  to  Mr.  Talbot  in  my  favour.  I’m  sure 
he  would  consent  to  anything  that  you  desired. 

Tou  YZrJ  Tu°l  1 ,  tRin(?s  ihe  bell. 

she  is  a  Countess.  *  That’S  not  manners;  Jhough 
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Cou.  Even  the  household  have  observed  the  intimacy 
between  us.  Why  did  I  again  admit  his  visits  ?  Alas  1 
pride  has  destroyed  me.  Believing  that  his  affections  were 
devoted  to  another,  I  thought  to  show  him  that  my  heart 
could  forget  as  easily  as  his.  Fatal — fatal  error  ! 

Re-enter  Talbot,  l. 

Tal.  In  tears,  Margaret !  What  has  happened  ? 

Cou.  You  here  !  Leave  me,  for  heaven’s  sake! 

Tal.  Leave  you  !  Why  ? 

Cou.  Go  hence — instantly  i  I  entreat — I  implore  you  i 

Tal.  For  what  reason  ? 

Cou.  Henry,  we  must  part. 

Tal.  Part  f 

Cou.  Never — never  to  meet  again. 

Tal.  Y  ou  surely  dream  ! 

Cou.  No,  no  !  I  do  not  dream.  Hence !  hence !  I  can 
deceive  myself  no  longer.  Talbot ! 

Tal.  [ Rushing  to  her.~\  Margaret ! 

Cou.  Hold  !  You  are  still  attached  to  me  ? 

Tal.  [ Again  advancing .]  Still  as  ever  ! 

Cou.  Approach  me  not !  drive  not  the  woman  you  pro¬ 
fess  to  love  down  the  dark  abyss  of  infamy  !  Sacrifice  not 
the  creature  who  would  give  up  all  but  honour  for  your 
sake,  and  who,  in  acknowledging  her  inability  to  resist  your 
influence,  prays  you  to  have  mercy  on  her  weakness — to 
leave  her — at  once — for  ever  ! 

Tal.  Margaret,  you  shall  be  obeyed.  But  whence  this 
sudden  change  ?  When  I  left  you  a  few  minutes  ago - 

Cou.  I  had  not  looked  into  my  own  heart — I  had  not 
seen  our  situation  in  all  its  terrible  reality — I  dreamed  of 
friendships  placing  a  barrier  betwixt  right  and  wrong — 
forgetful  of  what  the  world  would  say,  I - 

'Tal.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Cou.  Nay,  I  know  not; — but  something  has  been 
talked  of — 

Tal.  Who  told  you  this  ? 

Cou.  Lord  Normanfield. 

Tal.  Ha  ! — This  parting  then  is  his  contrivance. 

Cou.  Henry,  he  is  my  husband. 

Re-enter  Toupee,  l. 

Ton.  A  letter  for  Mr.  Talbot. 

Tal.  A  letter  for  me !  How  came  it  to  be  delivered 
here  ? 
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Tou.  The  man  who  brought  it  had  been  to  your  cham¬ 
bers,  sir,  and,  as  he  said,  its  contents  were  of  immediate 
importance,  followed  you  here. 

lal.  [ Opening  the  letter .]  Some  uneasy  client,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  [Reading.]  “  Sir,  the  physician  tells  me  that  I  am 
on  my  death  bed.  I  would  willingly  do  you  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  before  leaving  the  world.  Pray  come  without  an  in¬ 
stant's  delay  on  receipt  of  this  to  your  former  enemy ,  but 
present  friend,  John  Quitrent.”  John  Quitrent  I 

Tou.  [Looking  over  his  shoulder.]  John  Quitrent !  It 
certainly  is  John  Quitrent. 

Tal.  Does  the  bearer  wait  ? 

Tou.  No,  he  scuttled  off  like  a  shot  the  moment  he 
had  delivered  it. 

Tal.  Some  new  cheat  of  the  old  scoundrel’s  !  I  will 
not  go. 

Tou.  I  wouldn’t — don’t ! 

Cou.  I  think  you  had  better.  I  heard  some  days  ago, 
that  he  was  ill,  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

Tou.  So  it  may.  You  had  better  go. 

Tal.  [ADz'de.]  Psha  !  the  fellow’s  impudence  is  unbear - 
able  !  [Apart  to  the  Countess.]  Margaret,  I  must  see  you 
again,  if  it  be  but  for  once.  To-night,  at  the  masquerade, 
we  can  converse  unobserved. 

Cou.  To-night  !  But  for  the  last  time  ! 

-*  al.  For  the  last  time,  if  you  wish  it. 


~  r  .  . ,  ,  tii,  ,  .  [Exit  the  Countess,  l.  u.  e. 

.  T  :  }  ask  him~ this  is  a  good  opportu¬ 

nity.  [Aloud.]  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Talbot,  but  will  you  do 
me  a  favour  ?  I  want  you  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me. 
1  should  like  to  marry  your  sister. 

Tal  Marry  my  sister!  Scoundrel!  I’ll  break  your 
ones  •  [Exit,  kicking  Toupee  before  him,  r. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Normanfield  House. 
Enter  Jupiter,  r. 

Jup.  Oh,  golly!  what  fun!  There’s  Massa  Talbot 
kicking  Massa  Toupee  all  de  way  down  stair,  head  over 

mTrte  HV  ?  a  dCbbil  °f  a  rage  !  Someting  must  be  de 
matter.  Perhaps  a  quarrel  wid  de  Countess.  Ah,  ah  ' 

Jupiter  has  got  an  eye  !  Massa  Talbot  lobe  de  Countess 
and  de  Countess  lobe  him.  Oh,  golly  !  ’ 


Enter  Toupee,  r. 

Tou.  Of  all  the  ungentlemanly  proceedings  I  ever  met 
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with,  this  is  the  most  flagitious  !  To  kick  a  person  down 
stairs  !  and  when  he  comes  to  the  first  landing-place,  where 
there  is  some  chance  of  stopping,  to  turn  him  round  the 
corner,  and  set  him  rolling  down  the  second  flight,  is  an  un¬ 
heard-of  indignity.  My  credit  in  the  servants’  hall  will  be 
gone  for  ever.  I’m  skinned  as  thoroughly  as  any  eel! 

Jup.  Ah,  Massa  Toupee  !  what’s  de  matter  ? 

Tou.  I  have  been  insulted,  Mr.  Jupiter — shamefully  in¬ 
sulted  !  My  head  has  been  forcibly  placed  where  my  heels 
should,  and  Mr.  Talbot’s  toe  has  come  in  contact  with  my 
seat  of  honour. 

Jup.  Oh,  golly  !  you  must  be  very  sore. 

Tou.  Sore  !  So  would  you  be,  if  you  had  been  tumbled 
down  fifty-four  stone  steps,  as  if  you  were  a  garden-roller, — 
your  elbows  clattering  against  the  bannisters  as  you  went 
along,  as  fast  as  the  cogs  of  a  watchman’s  rattle.  Sore ! 
I’m  a  perfect  jelly  ! 

Jup.  Oh,  golly  !  What  was  it  for  ? 

Tou.  For !  nothing  at  all.  I  only  asked  his  sister  in 
marriage. 

Jup.  Oh,  golly  !  you  marry  Massa  Talbot’s  sister  ! — 
[Laughing.]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Tou.  What  do  you  find  to  laugh  at,  you  dingy  donkey  ? 
Jup.  Me  find  to  laugh  at  ?  Ha  !  ha  !— oh,  golly  !  you 
marry  Massa  Talbot’s  sister !  Oh,  you  mad,  Massa 
Toupee  ! 

Tou.  You’re  an  ass,  Jupiter!  Hark  ye:  I’ll  be  re¬ 
venged  ! 

Jup.  Revenged  !  Oh,  golly  ! — how  ? 

Tou.  I’ll  tell  the  earl  all  I  know — all  I  suspect. 

Jup.  Oh,  golly!  what  is  it? 

Tou.  Never  you  mind !  I  have  heard  something — mum ! 
If  gentlemen  won’t  treat  gentlemen  as  gentlemen,  why,  then 
gentlemen  must  suffer.  And  if  ladies  won’t  treat  gentle¬ 
men  as  gentlemen,  why,  then  ladies  must  suffer, — even 
though  they  happen  to  be  Countesses  ! 

Jup.  Oh,  golly  !  [Exeunt,  l. 

SCENE  III. — A  Chamber  plainly  furnished — a  tent-bed 
c. — beside  it  an  arm-chair' — a  lighted  candle ,  medicine 
bottles,  fyc.,  upon  a  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — a  small 
chair  near  it — an  old-fashioned  escritoire,  l.  f.  —  a 
door,  r.  s.  e. — a  window,  with  a  large  curtain  doivn  to 
the  ground,  l. 
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John  Quitrent  discovered  in  bed ,  and  a  Girl  seated  at 
the  table  at  needlework . 

Quit.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  foot  upon  the  stairs. 

Gir°-  L Getting  up,  going  to  the  door,  and  listening  fora 
moment.}  No!  ’tis  no  one.  r Resumes  her  seat 

Jf  uTc'  Eachminute  drags  on  as  though  it  were  an  hour.* 
n  °rne  no^’  1  am  but  half  revenged.  My  strength  is 
failing  fast.  Reach  me  that  phial.  [The  girl  gives  him  a 
phial ^  rom  the  table.]  The  wine  glass— quick  !  [She  gives 
him  a  wine  glass— he  pours  out  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
and  drinks  it  eagerly— she  takes  the  phial  and  glass,  re¬ 
places  them  on  the  table,  and  resumes  her  seat. ]  Mv  key  * 
you  ve  taken  my  key  !  Girl,  do  you  hear  ?-where  is  it  ?  * 
hirl.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not  touched  it. 

Quit.  You  have  !  [Feeling  eagerly  about  the  bed  clothes.  1 
know  you  have  !  Oh,  no  ;  ’tis  here  !  ’tis  here  !  A  i 


I  know  you  have  !  Oh,  no  ’tis  here  !  ’tis  here  ! 
you  sure  that  the  messenger  delivered  my  letter  ? 

Girl.  He  said  so,  sir. 

Quit.  Is  he  to  be  depended  upon  ? 

Girl.  He  is,  sir. 

sureMZrr^arwthT  iS  some,  ORe  c°ming  up  now,  I’m 
Ye^  veff  n  f  /  7’  anU  again  g0es  t0  the  door.]- 

^is’he  '  ’tl  £0t’  L  Talbot  appears  at  the  door.] 

Us  he  .  tis  he  !  Now,  Gertrude,  I’m  revenged  !  J 

[He  falls  back  exhausted. 
Enter  Talbot  at  the  door,  r.  s.  e. 

Tat.  Is  there  one  John  Quitrent  lodging  hear? 

’  ^bere  sif-  This  is  his  apartment. 

Quit.  Mr.  Talbot!  Mr.  Talbot !  come  here-here  ! 

‘  °7l  Gn{'  leave  the  room  i  [Exit  Girl ,  R.  d. 

Quit  A °™9  Up  !°  thA  bed^  what  wouid  y°u  with  me  ? 
Quit.  A  moment,  and  you  shall  hear. 

Tal.  You  are  very  ill. 

DHng— I  know  it !  But  to  business,  or  my  strength 
will  fail.  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  I  believe.  7  PrnJ;  o 
me  to  seek  to  know  no  more  than  1  choose  to  reveal  during 

waU  long  ”ake  y°Ur  f01t“ne'  Y°U’11  n0t  have 

Tal.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Quit.  I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  my  lins  should 

reveaUhe  secret,  but  I  can  give  you  the  me»S  of  ascertS" 

„  t  when  I  am  gone,  and  not  break  my  vow  f Lannhi 
hysterically.]  Ha  !  ha  I  ha !  she  didn’t  [hint  of  that  9 
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Tal.  She!— Who? 

Quit.  Gertrude. 

Tal.  My  mother ! 

Quit.  Your  mother!  [ Laughing .]  Ha!  ha!  ha!  your 
mother!  and  —  and  the  alderman,  too — Mammon  the 
great  man !  he  must  needs  examine  my  accounts ! 

[ Chuckling .]  Ha  !  ha  !  he  must  wed  his  daughter  to  a 
lord  !  Ha  !  ha  !  a  lord — a  lord— a  lord  ! 

Tal.  His  senses  surely  wander  ! 

Quit.  No,  no  !  See  you  yon  escritoire  ?  In  the  small 
drawer  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  upper  compartment, 
there  is  a  packet  of  papers — in  the  opposite  one  a  small 
parcel :  they  belong  of  right  to  you.  Ha  !  ha  !  Hush  1 
what  is  that  ? 

Tal.  I  hear  nothing. 

Quit.  A  step  upon  the  stairs — a  hurried — heavy  step  ! 

I  know  it  well !  She  has  found  me  out  at  last.  Quick  ! 
conceal  yourself  behind  yon  curtain  !  Stir  not — breathe 
not,  as  you  would  win  a  name  and  fortune  ! 

Tal.  How  will  this  mystery  end  ? 

[He  conceals  himself  behind  the  curtain. 

Quit.  It  is !  it  is  !  The  fiend  we  both  have  served  so 
long,  now  sends  her  here  to  make  vengeance  complete ! 

Gertrude  suddenly  appears  at  the  door ,  r.  s.  e .,  pale  and 

agitated. 

Ger.  Does  one  John  Quitrent  live  here  ? 

Tal.  [Aside.]  What  do  I  hear  ?  My  mother’s  voice  ! 

Quit.  Ha — ha  !  he  does  ! 

Ger.  [ Rushing  to  the  bed.]  At  length  I  have  found  your 
hiding-place ! 

Quit.  [Chuckling.]  Yes,  yes  !  you  have — you  have  ! 

Ger.  Where  are  those  papers,  villain  ?  where  is  the 
packet  ? 

Quit.  Papers — papers  !  what  papers  ? 

Ger.  Those  you  basely  stole  from  me  I  Where  are  they  ? 

Quit.  I  stole  from  you  !  Ha  !  ha  ! — I  stole  from  you  ! 
I  know  nothing  of  any  papers  or  packets. 

Ger.  [Seizing  him  by  the  throat.]  Shameless  liar  ! 

Quit.  Hold  !  hold  !  I  am  weak — my  head  is  not  so 
clear.  What  papers  mean  you  ? 

Ger.  [In  a  hoarse  whisper.]  Those  which  contain  the 
proofs  of  Talbot’s  birth— of  the  changing  of  the  children, 
and  of  his  being  the  rightful  Lord  Normanfield. 

Quit.  [Loudly.]  Proofs  of  Talbot’s  birth  !  of  the  chang- 
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ing  of  the  children  !  of  his  being  the  rightful  Lord  Nor- 
manfield,  eh  ?  [Chuckling.  1  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Another  word  above  your  breath,  and  I’ll- - - 

Quit.  Well,  well !  you  need  not  be  so  ill-tempered  ;  I’m 
notill-tempered — I’m  happy — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ger.  Where  are  they  ?  Speak  this  instant ! 

Quit.  I  will !  I  will !  don’t  be  so  violent — ha  !  ha  ! 
They’re  in  yon  escritoire. 

Ger.  [Going  to  the  escritoire ,  and  finding  it  locked.  1  — 
The  key  ! 

Quit.  Here  it  is  !  [Catching  her  arm .]  Now  mind — ha  ! 
ha!  I’ve  kept  my  oath!  You’ll  find  ’em  in  an  upper 
drawer.  I’ve  kept  the  secret  safely — ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  The  better  for  your  soul  !  ’tis  stained  with  one 
crime  less. 

[£A<?  goes  towards  the  table ,  takes  a  candle ,  proceeds 
to  the  escritoire,  unlocks  it,  opens  the  drawer,  and 
takes  out  papers. 

Tal.  [Coming  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  seizing  her 
arm.]  Hold,  Gertrude  !  those  belong  to  me  ! 

[Quitrent  has  by  degrees  raised  himself  up  in  the  bed 
watching  the  denouement  ivith  demoniac  but  sup¬ 
pressed  exultation. 

Quit.  [Laughing  wildly  and  fearfully.]  Ha!  ha  1  ha! 
I’ve  kept  my  oath  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[Falls  on  the  arm-chair. — Picture. 

END  OF  ACT  III. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. —  The  curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  Fourth 
Picture  of  Hogarth's  Marriage,  a-la-mode — 

3Tf)e  Assignation  antt  tfyc  Dud. 

The  Earl  of  Normanfield  has  dropped  his  sword  and 
is  falling  mortally  wounded,  l.  c. — the  Countess  is 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  c. — Talbot  is  escaping  through 
the  chamber  window,  r.  f. — Watchmen,  with  candles 
and  lanterns,  are  entering  at  the  door,  l.  u.  e. 

Cou.  Oh,  do  not  curse  me  ! 

Watch.  This  way,  neighbours  !  this  way  !  Murder  has 
been  committed.  Take  them  up— take  them  both  up  ! 
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Nor.  Margaret,  I  do  forgive  you.  The  sin  lies  not  at 
our  door,  but  our  parents’  !  [Falls  dead ,  C. 

Cou.  He  is  dead !  and  I— I  am  his  murderess  1 
Watch.  There!  she  confesses  !  You  heard,  neighbours 

_ you  heard  !  [Advancing  to  the  Countess .]  Come,  madam  1 

vou  must  go  with  us. 

'  Cou.  Hold  off !  he  may  not  be  dead.  My  poor,  poor 

husband  !  , 

[She  throws  herself  franticly  on  the  body,  and  the 

scene  closes. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Normanfield  House. 
Enter  Alderman  Mammon,  followed  by  a  Servant,  r. 
Mam.  Not  yet  returned  home  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir. 

Mam.  What  time  did  he  go  out  ?  . 

Ser.  About  half-past  eleven  o’clock  last  night,  sir. 

Mam.  And  it  is  now  half-past  nine  in  the  morning.— 
Pretty  hours  !  pretty  hours  !  Is  my  daughter  stirring  ? 

Ser.  My  lady  is  not  at  home  either,  sir. 

Mam.  What !  has  she  been  out  all  night  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  ,  ..  . 

Mam.  They  are  both  on  the  high  road  to  the  devil,  that 

is  very  plain.  Tell  Quitrent,  the  steward,  that  I  wish  to 
see  him. 

Ser.  He  was  discharged  a  fortnight  ago,  sir. 

Mam.  Discharged,  eh  ?  Not  before  it  was  necessary. 
I’ll  be  bound.  And  your  lord  and  lady  have  been  out  ah 
ni^ht. 1  Pray,  how  frequently  does  this  sort  of  thing  happen  ? 

°Ser.  It  never  happened  before,  sir,  with  regard  to  my 
lady.  And  though  my  lord  sometimes  stays  late,  I  never 

knew  him  so  late  as  now. 

Man.  [Considering.]  Humph! 

Ser.  To  say  truth,  sir,  we  are  rather  uneasy  about  it. 
Mam.  [Looking  hard  in  the  servant's  face.]  Uneasy! 
uneasy  !  [Turning  away.]  Let  me  look  at  his  letter  again, 
r  Taking  out  a  letter  and  reading.]  “  The  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
manfield  presents  his  compliments  to  Alderman  Mammon , 
and  wishes  to  see  him  at  his  very  earliest  convenience  on 
particular  family  business."  Family  business  !  My  mind 
misgives  me.  Did  they  leave  the  house  together  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir.  My  lady  went  out  first  about  ten  o  clock, 
as  I  understood,  to  the  masquerade ;  and  my  lord,  after  a 
lono-  private  conversation  with  Toupee,  sent  out  for  a  do¬ 
mino  and  mask,  and  drove  off  in  a  hackney  coach. 
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Mam.  Hackney  coach !  Did  he  not  use  his  own  car¬ 
nage  ? 

Ser.  He  did  not,  sir,  although  it  was  standing  at  the 
door.  ° 

Mam.  Humph!  That  will  do.  I’ll  wait  awhile.  Stay! 
send  I  oupee  here.  [Exit  Servant ,  r.J  What  can  have 
happened  ? .  ’Tis  evident,  something  is  wrong.  The  ab- 
sence  of  this  dissipated,  gambling  spendthrift  does  not  of 
itself  at  all  surprise  me  ;  but,  coupled  with  his  letter,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  strange  disappearance  of 


Enter  Toupee,  r. 
Oh,  you  are  here!  A  word.  The 


night  ? 


earl  went  out  last 


Tou.  He  did. 

Mam.  Immediately  after  a  long  conversation  with  vou  5 
lou.  He  did.  J 

Mam.  Do  you  know  where  ? 

Tou.  I  do. 

Mam.  Tell  me. 

Tou.  I  won’t. 

Mam.  Why  not  ? 

Tou  Because  I  mustn’t.  I’m  the  repository  of  a  secret « 
and  I’m  locked  up !  :  * 

Mam.  [. Affecting  indifference .]  Stuff!  The  earl  went 
to  the  masquerade. 

Tou.  Perhaps  he  did  ;  perhaps  he  didn’t. 

Mam.  You  know  it? 

Tou.  Perhaps  I  do  ;  perhaps  I  don’t. 

Mam.  Pooh  !  it  is  no  mystery  ;  I  have  just  parted  from 
a  person  who  saw  him  there.  r 

'lou.  Perhaps  you  have  ;  perhaps  you  haven’t. 

Mam.  The  countess  was  with  him  ? 

Perhaps  she  was  ;  perhaps  she  wasn’t. 

Mam.  Psha  !  you  see  I  know  all. 

Tou.  Do  you  know  what  rhymes  with  your  name  5 _ 

gammon  Mr.  Mammon  !  I’m  locked  up,  Mr.  Mammon. 

1  here  is  but  one  key  and  that  master  holds,  Mr.  Mammon 
I  m  one  of  Bramah’s  patent  locks,  and  I’m  not  to  be  picked] 
Mam.  Suppose  I  produce  a  golden  picklock  ? 

Tou.  Is  it  a  pretty  good  sized  one  ? 

Mam.  Yes. 

Tou.  Tolerably  heavy  in  the  handle  ? 

Mam, -  You  shall  choose  it  yourself.  \Producina  his 
purse.]  Here  are  several,  L  J  ' 
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Tou.  I’ll  take  the  bunch  of  ’em.  If  one  won’t  fit,  ano¬ 
ther  will. 

Mam.  You  are  an  experienced  financier. 

Tou.  Lord  bless  you,  sir  !  what  would  become  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  servant  if  he  wasn’t  ? 

Mam.  Now  to  business.  Your  lord  and  lady  have  not 
been  at  home  all  night  ? 

Tou.  They  have  not. 

Mam.  You  know  the  reason  ? 

Tou.  I  can  guess  it. 

Mam.  Speak  1 

Tou.  You  didn’t  choose  the  proper  spear  for  her.  A 
lord’s  spear  is  too  high  for  a  citizen’s  daughter  you 
should  have  married  her  to  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mam.  Ha  !  is  he  concerned  ?  I  thought  that  they  had 

not  lately  met. 

Tou.  Lord  bless  you  !  for  the  last  fortnight  he  has 
scarcely  ever  been  out  of  the  house. 

Mam.  Come  to  the  point.  M  hat  has  happened  ? 

Tou.  That  I  cau’t  precisely  tell.  All  that  I  know  is, 
that  my  lady  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Mr.  Talbot 
last  night  at  a  masquerade  ;  that — hem — somehow  or  other, 
my  lord  was  informed  of  it ;  that  he  instantly  got  into  a 
great  rage  ;  sent  out  for  a  domino  and  mask  ;  then  called 
for  a  hackney  coach,  and  followed,  vowing  vengeance. 

Mam.  [Aside.']  It  is  too  certain.  [Aloud.]  Who  could 
have  been  his  informant  ?  Not  Quitrent ;  he  is  dis¬ 
charged. 

Tou.  He  is  dead. 

Mam.  Dead  ! 

Tou.  So  I’ve  heard. 

Mam.  Humph  !  What  can  have  become  of  them  ?  [A 
loud,  hurried  knocking  is  heard  at  the  outer  door,  l.]  Ha! 
quick!  ascertain  who  it  is.  [Crossing  to  r.J  If  the  eail, 
say  that  I  wish  to  see  him.  [Exit  Toupee,  l.]  What  de¬ 
mon  could  put  it  into  the  girl’s  head  to  make  such  a  fool 
of  herself?  To  meet  him  at  a  masquerade,  too,  of  all 
places  in  the  world  !  Oh,  woman,  woman  !  stupid,  impo¬ 
litic  woman  ! 

Toupee.  [Without,  l.]  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! 

Re-enter  Toupee,  in  alarm,  pale,  and  trembling ,  l. 

Mam.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Tou.  Oh,  dear  ! 

Mam.  Has  the  earl  returned  ? 
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Tou.  Returned  ! — Yes  !  Oh,  dear!  I  declare  I’m  as 
sick  as  if  I  had  bolted  a  stomach-pump  ! 

Mam.  Speak,  dunderhead ! 

Tou.  He  has  got  a  hole  in  his  body,  that  you  might  put 
your  arm  through. 

Mam.  Not  dead  ? 


Tou.  Dead  !  I  don’t  know  what  you  call  dead,  but  he  is 
as  cold  and  as  stiff  as  a  Siberian  icicle.  My  lady,  they  say, 
is  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  the  murder. 

Mam.  Have  all  my  schemes  of  ambition  come  to  this  ? 
Where  is  the  body  ? 

Tou.  In  the  hall. 

Mam.  Follow  me  thither.  [Exit,  hastily ,  r. 

Tou.  Catch  me,  if  I  do  !  1*11  make  my  way  out  of  the 
establishment,  by  the  back  door,  as  soon  as  possible 


Mary.  [Without. ]  Away  sir,  leave  me  ! 
Tou.  Hallo  !  what’s  this  ? 


[Going,  i>. 


Enter  Mary  Somerton,  hastily ,  l.  followed  by 
Mandrake. 

Man.  Hear  me  but  for  a  moment. 

Mary.  Unhand  me  !  none  but  a  villain  would  dare  to  use 
an  unprotected  female  thus. 

Tou.  [To  Mandrake ,  coming  down  between  them.  1  And 
a  coward  into  the  bargain— Oh, don’t  try  to  look  fierce  at 
me— it  won  t  do !  Mr.  Talbot  rolled  me  down  stairs  yes¬ 
terday,  it  is  true,  but  I’m  more  than  a  match  for  you,  though 
you  have  got  that  tremendously  long  skewer  dangling  by 
your  side  !  [Aside.']  I’ll  buck  up  !  Neck  or  nothing  !  Who 
knows  but  a  little  valour  may  win  her  yet. 

*ran‘  rn  nTah  !  d°  7OU  kn0W  t0  whom  y°u  a,«  talking  ? 
lobe  sure  I  do!  I've  heard  all  about  it  — vou 

foul  one  W1U  1Cr  by  fail  meanS’  S°  y0U  sought  to  do  it  by 

of  y°"’  MiSS  Somert0n’  °>>  choice 

Tou.  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Mary.  Silence,  Toupee  !  Mr.  Mandrake,  if  you  have  the 

least  spai  k  ot  honour  left,  you  %*ill  instantlv  quit  this  house 
At  such  a  trying  moment  as  the  present,  your  conduct  is 
doubly  degrading  and  unmanly. 

Man.  Nay,  Miss  Somerton — 

Mary.  For  the  last  time,  I  command  you  to  leave  mp 
Man.  My  obedience  shall  prove  my  love.  [Exit  l 
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Tou.  [ Following  him  to  l.]  Ah,  crocodile  !  Love,  indeed ! 
I  be^  pardon,  Miss  Mary,  but  do  you  think  that  you 
could  dove  ?  Well,  I  won’t— I  won’t.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  talk  of  such  matters,  and  allow  me  to  say,  no  place  lor 
vou  to  remain  in. 

Mary.  I  was  just  leaving  the  house,  to  proceed  to  my 
mother’s  lodging,  when  that  villain  intercepted  me  on  the 

stairs.  ,  Tm 

Tou.  Then  tuck  yourself  under  my  arm,  and  1  11  see  you 

safely  there.  [She  takes  his  arm.']  Oh  !  [Looking  languish¬ 
ing ly  in  her  face.]  Well,  1  won’t,  if  I  can  help  it,  but  na¬ 
ture  will  prevail  1  [She  turns  as  if  going,  r.J  No,  not  that 
road,  if  you  please  !  I  declare,  my  heart  is  thumping  away 

a"ain  !  there  certainly  will  be  a  hole  through  my  side. 

°  [Exeunt,  l. 


SCENE  III. — ^4  Street  in  London. 

Enter  Talbot,  l. 

Tal.  He  fell  fairly,  in  what  the  world  calls  honourable 
combat  !  yet  every  step  I  move,  a  voice  cries  m  my  ear, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  kill !”  The  path  seems  red  with  blood- 
each  passer  by  regards  me  with  suspicion.  What  s  to  be 
done  !  The  evidences  of  my  birth — the  magistiate  yes,  it 
shall  be  so— she  must  not  suffer.  [Going,  l.] 

Enter  Alderman  Mammon  hastily ,  l.  meeting  Talbot. 

Tal.  Mammon  ! 

Mam.  Talbot !  Villain !  , 

Tal.  [Siezing  him.]  Villain  in  your  teeth,  base  crawling 
reptile!  The  veriest  crime-stained  wretch  that  cumbers 
earth,  is  honour’s,  virtue’s  self,  compared  with  thee  ! 

Mam.  We  are  noticed— we  are  in  the  public  street.  , 
Tal,  [Forcibly  calming  himself.]  You  are  Margarets 
father >!  Hence!  hence  while  you  may.  [Crosses  to  l.J 
Mam.  [Coolly,  with  design.]  You  would  not  wish  to  see 

her  sent  to  a  common  gaol  ? 

Tal.  Hence  ! 

Mam.  Tried  like  a  felon  ? 
j'al  Hence  ! 

Mam.  For  a  crime  she  did  not  commit  ? 

Tal.  [Turning  quickly  round.]  Who  told  you  that. 
Mam.  My  own  good  sense— the  circumstances— your 

agitation. 


Tal.  Ha !  well- 
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Mam.  W ill  you  save  her  ?  She  is  rich — some  means  might 
be  found,  without  compromising  yourself.  The  Counter 

Normanfield  would  well  repay - - 

Tal.  The  Countess  Normanfield,  I  will  not  save. 

Mam.  Y  ou  love  my  child  ! 

Tal.  [With  a  burst  of feeling.  ]  Lovelier! 

Mam.  Will  you  save  her  ? 

lal.  I  will  save  your  child,  but  not  through  you. 

Mam.  through  me,  or  not  through  me — will  you  but 
save  her  ? 

Tal ,  1  will. 

Mam.  How  ? 

Tal.  Follow,  and  you  shall  see.  [Exeunt.  L. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Private  Apartment  in  the  Office  of  Sir 
John  Fielding,  a  door,  l. 

Sir  John  Fielding  discovered,  sitting  at  a  desk,  c.  — a 
Clerk  seated  beside  him. 

Sir  J.  Is  all  ready  to  proceed  with  the  examination  ? 
Clerk.  All,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Then  bring  in  the  prisoner. 

Clerk.  [Going  to  the  door, l.]  Bring  in  the  Countess 
of  Normanfield,  and  the  witnesses  in  this  case. 

Eutei  the  Countess  of  Normanfield,  l.,  preceded  by  a 
Turnkey,  and  followed  by  Watchmen. 

Sir  J.  A  seat,  there,  !  [The  Turnkey  hands  a  seat  to  the 
Countess,  r.]  Lady  Normanfield,  from  deference  to  your 
station,  and  in  the  hope  that  you  would  be  able  to  explain, 
or  account,  for  the  strange  circumstances  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  this  murder,  for  so,  at  present,  I  must  call  it, 
I  have  directed  that  the  investigation  should  take  place  in 
my  private  room. 

Cou.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Sir  J.  The  depositions  have  been  taken,  and  sworn  to  ; 
you  have  heard  them  read  over,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
ask  whether  you  have  any  thing  to  offer  in  explanation. 
Cou.  Nothing — and  yet - 

SirJ.  [Interrupting  her.'\  It  is  likewise  my  duty  to  warn 
you,  that  any  thing  which  you  may  disclose,  will  be  noted 
down,  and  that  use  can  be  made  of  it  before  another  tribunal. 
Con.  \  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  am  innocent. 

U  '  '  at  V  1  01  mauffelu,  there  are  many  circumstances 
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connected  with  this  most  distressing  case,  which  incilne  me 
to  believe  so.  The  sword  that  was  found,  by  which  your 
husband’s  death  wound  had  evidently  been  inflicted — the 
evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  some  one  had  entered 
the  house  with  you,  although  no  one  afterwards  left  it  by 
the  usual  entrance  ;  the  open  window  ;  however  they  may 
inculpate  you  in  a  matter  of  a  different  description,  tend  to 
establish  your  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which  you  are 
charged.  Still,  as  a  magistrate,  I  have  but  one  course  to 
pursue — to  commit  you  to  prison.  Let  me  entreat  that  you 
plunge  not  yourself  more  deeply  into  disgrace  by  an  obstinate 
silence  ;  give  up  the  name  of  the  real  criminal — the  mur¬ 
derer  ! 

Cou.  He  is  no  murderer !  I  was  the  wretched  cause  of 
all.  My  husband  entered  the  apartment — swords  were 
drawn - 

Enter  Talbot  and  Mammon,  hastily,  l. — the  Countess 
shrieks  on  suddenly  beholding  them. 

Tal.  You  seek  the  man  who  killed  that  lady’s  husband  ? 
I,  sir,  am  he. 

Sir  J.  Your  name? 

Tal.  Charles,  Earl  of  Normanfield  ! 

Coil  Do  I  dream  ? 

Mam.  He  is  mad  !  ’Tis  Henry  Talbot,  the  foster-brother 
to  the  murdered  Earl. 

Tal.  You  took  your  daughter  from  the  man  she  loved, 
and  sold  her.  basely  sold  her,  for  a  title  1  The  fiend  you 
serve  has  doubly  deceived  you  !  The  gold  you  gave,  the  rank 
you  sought,  have  vanished  !  [  Giving  a  paper  to  Mammon .] 
Read  that. 

Mam.  Can  I  believe  my  senses  ?  It  must  be  illusion  ! 
Gertrude!  Quitrent !  the  children  changed  !  he — he — Lord 
Normanfield  !  The  proof,  the  proof!  Fool  that  I  was,  you 
have  no  proof,  ’tis  all  deception. 

Tal.  It  is  not  deception  ;  I  have  evidence  which  you 
cannot  gainsay. 

Mam.  I’ll  not  believe  it.  Sir  John,  this  man  is  a  mur¬ 
derer,  a  confessed  murderer. 

Cou.  No,  father,  no  ! 

Tal.  Sir  John,  for  what  I  have  done,  I’ll  answer  to  the 
law — I  am  your  prisoner,  but,  as  Earl  of  Normanfield,  I 
claim  condemnation  or  deliverance  by  my  peers. 

Sir  J.  Your  claim  to  this  title,  young  man,  in  the  absence 
of  proof,  I  cannot  recognize. 
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Tal.  I  can  give  you  proof,  Sir  John,  and  that  most  pro¬ 
bably  upon  the  instant.  [ To  the  Turnkey.']  Be  kind  enough 
to  ascertain  whether  any  person  is  in  waiting,  or  has  made 
inquiries  tor  me,  in  the  outer  office.  [Exit  Turnkey ,  u.] 
Meantime,  please  to  cast  your  eye  over  those  papers. 

[He  hands  them  to  Sir  John. 

Mam.  They  are  forgeries. 

Tal.  That  the  law  must  determine. 

Mam.  The  law  will  never  recognize  them  in  the  absence 
of  personal  testimony. 

Tal.  I  have  personal  testimony. 

Mam.  Your  mother’s  ?  Pshaw !  the  woman  Gertrude’s 
unsupported  oath  would  not  be  worth  the  price  of  the 
parchment  on  which  it  was  set  forth. 

a  fTal.  What  it  it  were  seconded  by  that  of  John  Quitrent  ? 

Eraser  John  Quitrent  sloivly,  supported  by  the  Turnkey , 
l.,  unperceived  by  Mammon. 

Mam.  Ay  !  if — if  it  were — if,  indeed  ! 

Tal.  It  is ! 

Mam.  Fool !  he  is  dead - 

Quit.  [Suddenly  confronting  him.]  Liar  ! 

Mam.  The  steward  ! 

Quit.  The  steward — come  to  repay  the  many  kindnesses 
he  owes  to  you  and  yours. 

Mam.  Quitrent,  my  friend' - 

Quit.  Friend  ! 

Mam.  [Producing  a  pocket -book  with  bank  notes.]  Hush ! 
why  not — why  not  ? 

Quit.  Because  I  have  not  long  to  live — because  I  am 
setting  out  on  a  long  journey,  and  [Pointing  to  the  money.] 
can  t  take  that  with  me  ;  because  the  sweetest  thing  that  I 
can  taste,  the  only  thing  to  soothe  my  dying  moments,  is  a 
full  draught  of  vengeance — vengeance — vengeance  ! 

Mam.  He  is  mad  ! — you  see  ! 

Quit.  [Suddenly  assuming  a  forced  quietude,  and  with 
determination,  though,  with  evident  difficulty,  walking  up 
to  the  Magistrate's  table.]  Sir  John  Fielding,  you  are  bound 
to  receive  the  declaration  of  a  dying  man.  [Szr  John  is 
about  to  hand  him  the  bible.]  No  oath — no  oath  !  ere  vou 
have  time  to  administer  it,  1  may  be  in  the  presence  of"mv 
maker — Him,  the  great  Judge  of  all !  Sir  John,  those  papers 

tell  the  truth :  the  children  were  changed  in  infancy _ this 

is  the  rightful  Earl  of  Normanfield  ! 

Mam.  Villain  1 
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Quit.  True,  true,  but  what  are  you?  You  sold  your 
child,  too—  [Pointing  to  the  Countess .]  sold  her!  but  I 
have  torn  from  your  grasp  the  coronet,  the  price  they  paid 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Tal  Support  him. 

Quit.  Off!  off!  The  steward  is  master  now— the  con- 
summate  rascal,  whose  accounts  you  questioned  whose 
downfall  you  would  have  compassed,  lives— lives  to  mar 
your  projects — to  crush  your  pride — your  daughter’s  noble 
name  is  gone — your  own  dishonoured — your  gold — the  hard 
won  gold  for  which  you  would  smelt  a  world  down,  has 
turned  to  ashes— ashes  in  your  grasp  !  Three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  make  your  child  a  countess,  and  what 
is  she  now  ?  the  wife  of  the  son  of  my  mistress— a  prisoner, 
perhaps  a  murderess !  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  [ Falls  dead.] 

[Picture.] 

END  OF  ACT  IV. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I  .—An  Apartment  in  Normanfield  House. 

Enter  Gertrude  and  Mary  Somerton,  r. 

Ger.  Are  you  sure  that  Henry — the  Earl  I  mean — de¬ 
sired  mv  presence  as  well  as  your  own  ? 

Mary.  Quite  sure,  mother.  “  Tell  Gertrude,”  said  he, 
“  that  if  my  acquittal  be  the  result  of  this  trial,  I  wish  to 
see  her  for  the  last  time  at  Normanfield  house  immediately 
afterwards,  as,  in  a  few  days,  I  leave  England  for  ever.” 

Ger.  What  can  he  desire  further  ?  His  title  is  acknow¬ 
ledged — his  name  restored — his  wrongs  redressed,  as  far 

as  I  had  power. 

Mary.  Indeed,  I  know  not. 

Ger.  He  leaves  England,  you  say  ? 

Mary.  For  ever,  so  1  understand. 

Enter  Talbot — now  Earl  of  Normanfield— dressed  in 
deep  mourniny,  and  a  star  on  his  breast ,  R. 

Tal.  Gertrude,  I  have  sought  this  interview  with  ex¬ 
treme  unwillingness.  We  have  mutually  much  to  lay  to 
each  other’s  charge.  You  have  lost  a  son  whom,  as  a  son, 
you  never  knew — I,  a  being,  but  lor  you,  might  have 
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been  happy.  But  enough  of  that.  I  have  thought  it 
but  proper,  before  I  left  England,  to  inquire  into  your  cir¬ 
cumstances — your  resources. 

Ger.  My  lord,  no  more.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  ac¬ 
cept  a  favour  at  your  hands. 

Tal.  Time  and  reflection  may  induce  jou  to  decide 
otherwise. 

Ger.  Never  ! 

Tal.  At  all  events,  I  have  given  directions  that  there 
should  be  lodged  in  the  funds,  in  your  name,  a  sum,  the 
yearly  interest  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  your 
wants  ;  use  it  or  not,  as  you  please.  Your  child  is  also 
provided  for.  And  now,  Gertrude,  for  the  last  time  on  this 
earth,  farewell !  For  five  and  twenty  years  you  were  to 
me  as  a  mother.  I  cannot  forget  it — each  has  wronged 
the  other — both  have  sinned  most  deeply  against  our 
Maker — let  us  forgive,  then,  Gertrude,  even  as  we  trust 
to  be  by  Him  forgiven. 

Ger.  I  do  !  I  do  !  [ They  embrace. 

Tal.  Farewell !  farewell  for  ever !  [ Exeunt  Gertrude 
and  Mary,  r.]  Now  to  break  the  last  link  which  binds  me 
down  to  earth  ! 

Enter  Servant,  hurriedly,  l. 

Ser.  Oh,  my  lord !  such  a  shocking  event !  William, 
who  happened  to  call  on  a  servant  at  Alderman  Mammon’s, 
has  just  returned.  He  says  that  he  found  the  whole  house 
in  confusion,  for  the  poor  lady,  my  late  mistress,  had 
taken  poison. 

Tal.  Poison  ! 

Ser.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  they  said  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  survive  long. 

Tal.  My  carriage  instantly !  [Exit  Servant,  l.]  In 
death  they  shall  not  divide  us  !  [Exit,  l. 

SCENE  II. — The  Curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  Fifth 
Picture  of  Hogarth's  Marriage,  a-la-mode — 

Sutcttte. 

The  Countess,  ivho  has  just  taken  poison,  is  laying  back 
in  an  easy  chair,  r.  c.,  in  the  house  of  her  father,  dying 
Alderman  Mammon  is  standing  beside  her,  uncon¬ 
cerned,  r.,  taking  the  rings  off  her  fingers — Deborah, 
the  Nurse,  is  standing  on  her  left  holding  the  Child  to 
its  Mother — Manacle,  the  Apothecary,  is  shaking 
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Timothy  by  the  collar,  l.  c.,  and  the  Physician  is 
standing  at  the  door,  r.  f. 

Man.  So,  rascal  !  you  fetched  it,  did  you  ? 

Tim.  Yes,  I  did,  sir,  but  1  had  no  idea - 

Man.  No  idea  !  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  you 
had.  You  must  go  with  me. 

Tim.  Oh,  pray,  sir  ! — 

Cou.  He — he  was  not  to  blame. 

Man.  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  must  satisfy  the  magistrate 
of  that. 

Mam.  I’ll  be  answerable  for  his  appearance  when  called 


on. 

Man.  Very  well,  alderman,  that  will  do.  I  shall  report 
so  to  the  mayor.  {Exit,  R.  d.  f. 

Mam.  [To  Timothy.]  Leave  the  room  ! 

[Exit  Timothy,  R.  d.  f. 

Cou.  Once — once  more  !  [The  Nurse  lifts  up  the  child 
for  her  to  kiss  it.]  Father,  you  will  be  kind  to  her  when  1  am 
gone  !  And — should  she — when  she  comes  to  womanhood — 
should  her  young  heart  love — do  not — oh  !  do  not  thwart 
her!  I  had  been  happy  had  I  wedded  him!  You  will 


not,  father? 

Mam.  I  will  not. 

Cou.  Thank  i  thanks !  You  thought  all  for  the  best, 
perhaps— but  ’tis  a  fearful  thing  to  force  unwilling  hands 
together. 

Mam.  [Half  aside  to  the  Nurse.]  Remove  the  child. 

Cou.  No,  no  !  I  have  not  long  to  stay  on  earth— and 
while  I  live  let  me  not  loose  the  only  thing  I  love— the 


only  thing  !  Alas  !  alas  !  poor  Talbot ! 

Mam.  Mention  him  not !  He  is  the  accursed  cause  of 

all  our  misery. 

Cou.  [Rousing  a  little.]  No,  father,  no  !  You  were  the 
cause  of  all  my  misery.  I  mean  not  to  afflict  you,  but  I 
might  have  been  happy  !  [Shrinking  suddenly  as  if  in  great 
pain.]  Ah  ! — all  will  be  over  soon  ! 

Deb.  [To  the  Physician.]  Will  nothing  save  her  ? 

Phy.  Nothing  !  You  have  no  further  need  of  me. 

[Exit,  R.  D.  F. 

Cou.  Water!  water!  my  lips  are  parched!  [Deborah 
holds  a  wine-glass  to  her  lips.]  Father  my  child  my  gill! 
you  will  recollect  your  promise  ?  Leave  her  in  poverty- 
discard  her  if  you  will,  but  let  her  young  heart  choose  its 
mate.  You  will !  you  will  '.—your  word  again  ! 

Mam.  Margaret.  I  will. 
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Cou.  You  will  find  a  letter  in  my  writing-desk  when  I 
am  dead  —  let  it  be  sent  to  Talbot.  Move  the  chair 
round.  [ They  move  the  arm-chair  in  which  she  is  reclin¬ 
ing,  so  that  she  faces  the  window,  l.  u.  e.]  This  is  the 
room  in  which  I  was  born — is  it  not,  father  ? 

Mam.  It  is. 

Cou.  And  there  the  window'  whence  my  infant  eyes 
first  drank  the  light  of  the  soft  blue  sky — I  wras  inno¬ 
cent  then.  [Sobbing.]  Alas !  alas  !  as  pure  as  the  beam 
that  fed  my  gaze  and  warmed  me  into  being — but  now — 
[ With  sudden  agony.  ] — water!  w'ater  !  I  pray — [As  De¬ 
borah  is  holding  a  glass  to  her  lips,  a  Servant  enters  and 
'whispers  to  Mammon.]  What  said  he?  [ With  sudden 
energy.]  Speak  1  he’s  here  ?  I  will  not  see  him  !  shame 
would  drive  me  —  Ah  !  [Screaming  wildly,  and  t'ising 
from  her  chair  on  seeing  Talbot,  who  that  moment  enters 
at  the  door,  r.  f.]  Heaven  ! — pardon  !  pardon  ! 


[Falls  dead. — General  Picture. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 


Mammon. 


Talbot. 

Body  of  the  Countess. 


Deborah. 


THE  END. 


EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Yates  in  the  character  of  the  Earl  of 

Normanfield. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ghosts  in  my  day 
Ne’er  spoke  Epilogues,  or  gave  out  the  Play ; 

But  as  they’ve  asked  me,  and,  in  short,  insist 
Upon  my  doing  it,  “  List !  list !  oh,  list !” 

A  hundred  vears  have  circled  round  the  earth 
Since  Hogarth’s  mighty  pencil  gave  me  birth  , 

And,  in  that  time,  what  change  !  “  Ah  !  woe  is  me, 

Seeing  what  I  have  seen — seeing  what  I  see  !” 

Show  me  a  ghost  that  would  not  stand  aghast 
If  he  compared  the  present  with  the  past  ! 

The  bag-wigs,  breeches,  buckles,  and  brocade  ; 

The  hoop,  the  high-heel’ d  shoe,  the  polish’d  blade; 

The  well-shaped  leg,  (now  hid  in  queer  long  things 
That  they  call  trousers,  sirs— breeches  with  wings  !) 

The  ruffled  frill — the  coat  with  ample  skirt, 

The  patch  and— not  the  dickey— but  the  shirt ! 

The  stately  trains  that  swept  the  polish’d  floor,— 

The  little  boys  that  held  ’em  up, — are  all,  alas  !  no  more  ! 

[Weeping. 

I  hope,  good  folks,  that  none  of  you  may  rue 
The  rage  for  changing  your  “  old  lamps  for  pew,” 

As  poor  Aladdin  did—  [The  Prompter's  bell  rings. 

“  Hark  !  there’s  the  knell 

That  summons  me  to  Heaven  or  to  ’ 

[The  bell  rings  again  more  violently. 

Well, 

I’m  coming  !  [Goes  to  the  wing,  but  returns. 

Bless  me  !  such  an  oversight ! 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— by  your  good  leave, 

Which  we  shall  be  too  happy  to  receive, 

This  Play  will  be  repeated  every  night. 


THE  END. 
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